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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service 
in the local church and on mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses 
leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wapve DuBoss, President 


3400 Brook Road Richmond 22, Virginia 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs 


and retain the values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 
Sound personal guidance 

Write for catalogue and information. 


WILLIAM W. HALL, Jr., President 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
A Standard Senior College for Women 


Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course—Graduates in demand 
Policy : Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 
HALBERT M. JONES, Acting President 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Combining culture and scholarship with Christian 
faith. A standard accredited four-year college for 
women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of high school 


Policies: Individual attention; home surroundings ; highly 
trained faculty; wholesome and constructive religious 
atmosphere. 


For information write: 
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KING COLLEGE 


A fully accredited 4 year college. Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. Four 
types of Scholarships: (1) Competitive (2) Academic (3) Grant in 
Aid (4) Remunerative Work. Application for Competitive Scholar- 
ships by February 1. 


For information and catalog write R. T. L. Liston, President, 
Box S, Bristol, Tennessee. 


Second Semester Begins January 24, 1949. Limited number of 
places open for qualified students. 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


An Accredited, Co-educational Christian Junior College 
Liberal arts 
Terminal courses featured: 
Medical secretarial, hospital bookkeeping 
: Pre-nursing, X-ray and laboratory technician 
Winter sports 
Registration for 1949 being received 


For catalogue write: 
W. C. TATE, President 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


The number of applicants for September 
is already quite large 
For information or literature, address 
J. R. McCain, President 
Box S 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 





R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Race Relations Day 
February 13 


Special Offering 
for Negro Work 
February 20 
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Set for Sunday 
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morning 
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Race Relations Day. Write to Dr. J. H. Marion, Jr., Director, Committee 
on Christian Relations, P. O. Box 5094, Richmond 20, Virginia, for pro- 
gram material and references for the study. 


Special Offering for Negro Work is provided by our General Assembly 
in order that necessary funds may become available to the Assembly's 
Committee on Negro Work so that more adequate provision can be made 


_ for the Negroes within the area of our Church. For further information, 


write to Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, Secretary, Committee on Negro Work, 
36 Hunter Street, S. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges. The product of our schools 
is the leadership of tomorrow, and our prayers should be for Geox . guid- 
ance of teacher and student so that the result—the ultimate product— 
may reflect His glory in the years ahead. For further information, write to 
Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Executive Secretary, Executive Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, 
Kentucky, or to Dr. Harry G. Goodykoontz, Director, Joint Committee 
on Student Work, 309 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Preparing for the Every Member Canvass is not merely a task for 
your pastor, your church officers, and some few volunteers. It is, and 
rightly should be, a golden opportunity for each member of each church 
to come to a readiness of heart and willingness of mind in regard to 
Christian Stewardship. This takes prayer and study. For literature on 
Christian Stewardship, write to Dr. James G. Patton, Jr., Secretary, Com- 
mittee on Stewardship, 404 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The Special Evangelistic Season opens on the day set for the EVERY 
MEMBER CANVASS and continues through Easter Sunday, April 17. 
Prayer preceding the special season is imperative. Information is essential. 
For literature on Visitation Evangelism, write to Dr. H. H. Thompson, 
Director, Committee on Evangelism, 973 Peachtree Battle Ave., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The Presbyterian Hour “Winter Series” of radio broadcasts opens Sun- 
day, February 6, and continues through March 26. This program will 
be heard at 8:30 (Eastern Standard Time) each Sunday morning. The 
general theme will be “Time for Decision,” and the eight speakers will 
show the urgency of this hour in world history for decisions to be made 
for Christ and His Church. For further information, write to Dr. John 
M. Alexander, Director, Committee on Radio, 36 Hunter Street, S. W., 
‘Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Presbyterian Survey Week has been designated for February 20-27. 
To keep informed on Program and Church Activities, read the SurvEy, 
which is your Church’s official monthly magazine. Give your subscription 
to your own Secretary of Literature, to your church secretary, or if you 
prefer, send it directly to the PRESBYTERIAN SuRvVEY, P. O. Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Virginia. 

The Presbyterian Program of Progress provides ample opportunity 
for us to undergird substantially the work of our Church. The askings— 
indeed the quotas—are the barest minimum to meet urgent needs. There 
is no limit to the amount that could be used to further Christ’s work on 
earth. For literature, write to Mr. Roy LeCraw, Director, Presbyterian 
Program of Progress, 803 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e@ The material on Negro work, 
particularly the review of the 
book, “The Story of the Amer- 
ican Negro,” the pictures show- 
ing work with Negroes, and a 
description of the project ini- 
tiated by the University of Texas 
students. 

* * * 
e The Presbyterian Program of 
Progress in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta. Miss Austin 
describes in a vivid way the 
wonderful job being done in that 
church. 

* * * 
e The address by Dr. Blakely, 
President of Queen’s College, 
Charlotte, N. C., to the South- 
east Conference of Church- 
Related Colleges. He discusses 
the Christian philosophy of edu- 
cation in a very forceful way. 

* * * 
e The article, “The South’s 
Displaced People,” by Dr. Gil- 
more, Associate Professor of 
Sociology of Tulane University. 
It deals with a problem that 
faces the South. 

* * = 
e “The Frank W. Price Chapel,” 
by Harold J. Dudley. It is highly 
interesting reading. 

* * * 
e “God and War Surplus,” an 
article reprinted from the Tex.- 
Mex. Reflector. This is an ex- 
ample of how enthusiasm, de- 
termination, common sense, and 
spirituality get results. 

* * * 
e “The World at Prayer,” by 
Flotence Gordon. For the first 
time I realized the tremendous 
significance of the World Day 
of Prayer. 

* * * 
e Billy Gammon’s description of 
the “New Look” among youth 
in Brazil. It makes the reader 
feel the promise and hope for 
the future. 

e * * 
e “The Gospel for a World 
Afraid,” the supplementary arti- 
cle for the February circle pro- 
gram. Dr. Marion, Director of 
the Committee on Christian 
Relations, truly makes us think 
as we read it. 

* + * 


e The cover picture “Winter,” 


by Eva Luoma. 
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We must again have a creative minority to fashion the thinking of the future. 





We must again recapture the intellectual leadership of our generation. 


A Christian Philosophy of 


Education as a Foundation 


for Responsible Citizenship 


ties, and this may be either for good or for 

evil. It is the members of that creative 
group, however small, who so outthink, outplan, 
and outlive their contemporaries that they are able 
to reach out and to lay their hands upon the future 
and fashion it according to their purposes. 

The mystery of history for me is the cause for 
the graveyard of the nations. Why these tombstones 
to Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt, Persia, Greece, Rome, 
Germany, and Japan? Can it be that either the 
creative minority failed to exist, or that a creative 
minority arose—as we have so recently witnessed in 
Germany—to send a nation down the wrong road 
to destruction? 

The Christian educator belongs to a creative 
minority which, I believe, holds the only hope for 
the future. This world now must move in a Chris- 
tian direction, or it moves along the road of 
destruction. 

From a recent restudying of history, it appears to 


H tes an is fashioned by the creative minori- 





*President, Queens College, Charlotte, North Carolina. Part of 
an address delivered at the Southeast Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges. 





By HUNTER B. BLAKELY* 


me that every great forward movement of mankind 
in the past two thousand years has received its 
impetus from some small group of Christians who 
were daring enough and sufficiently intellectual to 
take the Christian religion, reinterpret it, and apply 
it to their own generation, making their Christian 
faith the most relevant fact of their day. The peril 
to Christian faith always is the fact that it may 
become irrelevant. If it does not speak about con- 
temporary problems in terms understood by the 
ordinary man, it can never grip the consciences 
and hearts of men. 

Take a long look across history and you will see 
that in those creative periods when civilization went 
forward, some creative minority within the Chris- 
tian fellowship made Christianity the most relevant 
fact to life. Think of Paul and the other apostles, of 
Augustine as Rome fell before the barbarians, of St. 
Francis as he made Christ real to the men of the 
thirteenth century, of the Reformers in the sixteenth 
century, and of Wesley and his group at Oxford in 
the eighteenth century. Again, our contemporaries 
need a creative minority bold enough and intel- 
lectual enough to make this Christian faith of ours 








the most relevant fact of the twentieth century so 
that it can again grip the souls of men and send 
civilization upward. 

We must have better men and women if we are 
to have a better world. And if we are to have better 
folks, we must get them motivated by great con- 
victions. Christianity must capture the intellectual 
life of our generation. A Christian philosophy must 
dominate our thinking. If ever the Church college 
had a challenge, it is now—a challenge to produce 
such intellectual leadership that again Christians 
will outthink, outplan, and outlive their contem- 
poraries, and by God’s grace, fashion a Christian 
future for world civilization. 

Democracy is deeply rooted in Christian faith. 
The most dangerous blind spot in modern life is 
the impression that we can preserve the fruits of 
democracy without its roots. The concepts of 
democracy—freedom, respect for life, the worth of 
the individual, a sense of personal responsibility— 
are not basic but are derivative, flowing out of our 
Christian heritage. Democracy needs to rediscover 
itself. It should put aside the habit of taking itself 
for granted, of forgetting its own origin, and should 
explore its own foundations. Democracy is rooted 
in the divine purposes concerning man, his duty 
and his destiny, and his relation to the God who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 

Democracy may be defined as that form of govern- 
ment and society which rests more than any other 
upon the conviction of the dignity of man. The 
mood of the early years of the twentieth century 
was a curious combination of abounding optimism, 
of growing cynicism, and, finally, of godless ideol- 
ogies. There was a growing cynicism as to human 
worth. It became first noticeable among unbeliev- 
ing intellectuals. A modern philosopher stated that 
“astronomically speaking, man is almost totally 
negligible.” Finally, the average man began to 
wonder if, after all, the individual had any real 
worth. 

In an atmosphere such as this there arose the 
Nazi and Fascist states, denying the worth of the 
individual. These godless ideologies stripped men 
of all intrinsic worth and made them cogs in the 
great wheels of state. If the individual appeared 
dangerous or no longer useful to the self-appointed 
leaders, he might be imprisoned, banished, or sent 
to an extermination center, or disposed of in any 
way which pleased the dictator. Why be concerned 
with an individual’ if he is merely a product of 
material forces with no eternal destiny? 

It becomes again clear that man can understand 
his real nature only in the light of God. When man 
attempts to find his true place in the universe apart 
from God, he gets a curiously unstable estimate of 





man’s importance, fluctuating between nothing and 
everything. 

The second foundation upon which democracy 
rests is supreme loyalty to God. It is in the ac- 
ceptance of God as King of kings and Lord of lords 
that all true liberty lives. It was that higher loyalty 
which led Washington to lead a rebel army against 
the British Empire and caused the Continental 
Congress to frame the Declaration of Independence. 
The placing of man’s first loyalty in God above all 
lesser loyalties—whether of state, of ruler, of race, or 
of class—is fundamental to democracy. Let man fail 
to acknowledge God’s sovereignty, and he cringes 
before every little upstart dictator of the hour. Let 
him maintain faith in God who rules supreme, and 
he has courage and conviction, if necessity arises, to 
defy all human rulers and to obey God rather than 
men. 

In the third place, there lay at the basis of our 
democracy a cultural tradition and a Christian code 
of ethics. The founders of this nation were gathered 
from many lands, but they came with a common 
cultural tradition. With all their diversities, they 
held a common code of ethics. As individuals they 
frequently failed to measure up to their ethical 
ideals, but fundamentally they held the same vital 
conceptions about right and wrong based on reli- 
gious convictions. They were united in a common 
purpose to obtain rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. They insisted that a man’s 
rights must be measured in view of the rights of 
others and of the larger interests of the rights of 
society as a whole. In recent years the hue and cry 
in America has been for rights and privileges; but 
our forefathers put the emphasis upon respon- 
sibilities, which alone make rights and liberties 
possible. Social responsibility is essential to the 
democratic way of life. 

The cultural background upon which America 
grew strong and great had drawn upon the re- 
sources of the Christian religion. Our forefathers 
were held together by a common moral code. They 
were able to think similarly, to make common 
valuations of right and wrong upon fundamental 
matters, to hold in common great ideals of liberty 
and fraternity because their ethical code had come 
from a common religious source. 

In our day we lack a common frame of reference. 
Even the citizens of the United States do not mean 
the same things when they talk of right and wrong, 
of freedom and democracy, of responsibility and 
duties. When we talk to those of other nations, we 
find even more that we lack a common frame of 
reference. How can an American and a Russian talk 
with each other with regard to democracy, liberty, 

(Continued on page 57) 
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T IS OUR AUSTERE LOT TO LIVE TODAY ON A PLANET 


writhing in the grip of fear. Men by the mil- 

lions.’round the world, aghast at the way man’s 
mind is outracing his spirit, are seized and shaken 
by a gigantic case of jitters, and it is perhaps the 
most explosive and dangerous obsession of our 
time. Humanity peers trembling into a shadowed 
future because of what man has done to man, and 
what man with the bomb in his hand may still do 
to his brother. 

Amid the “encircling gloom” of such a day, what 
hope has man? Is there any way out, and if so, can 
we find the way in time? 

Before this question many shrink—and the 
prophets of calamity are legion—but the Church 
of Christ is not among them. The Church, to be 
sure, does not pretend to speak the only word men 
need. It doesn’t plead to be allowed to save the 
world by itself. It sees the task of winning the world 
to sanity as a co-operative venture in which many 
organizations and many men must play a part. It is 
not opposed to the United Nations; it declares 
indeed that statesmanship on that level dare not 
falter. It is not opposed to our schools and colleges; 
it says that education must not fail. 

Yet the Church does dare to claim that it speaks 
a word to which mankind today cannot be deaf 
and still survive. It does dare to say that unless men 
heed this word, all other words in which they trust 
will not avail to avert disaster. For that which ails 
the world at bottom, the Church affirms, is not a 
sickness in the mind of man but a sickness in the 
heart. The trouble is not so much that our death- 
dealing weapons are bigger or that our political 
machinery is creaky and out-of-date; the trouble is 
that, deaf to the voice of God in Christ, too many 
men are content to be neighbors who glare and 
fume at their neighbors instead of brothers who 
in love join hands with their brothers. The Church 
points men calmly, yet sternly, to the one force by 
which their fears of one another may be destroyed. 
John put it simply in his first Epistle when he said, 
“Perfect love casteth out fear.” And if one asks what 
this “perfect love” may be, one finds the answer in 
a sharp, clear word of the Master himself: “A new 
commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another ...as I have loved you.” 


Here then is the Good News for an age of fear, 
the one sure defense against impending disaster. 
“Only learn to love as God in Christ taught men 
to love,” the Gospel says to twentieth century man, 
“and your fatal fears will drop away, and you and 
your world will be free.” This love of which John 
speaks and to which the Master calls us is one of 








*Rev. John H. Marion, D.D., is Director of the Committee on 
Christian Relations, Richmond, Virginia. 
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God in Christ taught men to love, 
and your fatal fears will drop away, 


and you and your world will be free.” 


The Gospel 
for a 


World Afraid 


By JOHN H. MARION* 





the most practical and attainable attitudes by which 
any human spirit can live. It is within man’s reach 
today because countless men, made new by the grace 
of God, have already possessed it. What’s more, they 
have proved by their lives that it works, for what 
happens to many a germ when sprayed by a strong 
antiseptic happens also to man’s fears of man in 
the presence of Christlike love. The one drives out 
the other as sunrise routs the night, as health over- 
comes and banishes disease. 

What is done by the touch of that love to the 
fears that may darken a home, Dickens brings out 
vividly in A Tale of Two Cities. One character in 
that story was Dr. Menotte, a man who, arrested and 
flung into prison, became so nervous and ill that 
he took to making shoes to save his sanity. Tor- 
mented for years by countless fears, he appeared on 
his release to be only a broken piece of a man 
without promise or hope. But he had a daughter 
named Lucie, who quietly set about to rebuild him. 
She had never ceased to care for him or to believe 
in him, and now by kindness and affection she so 
revived his mind and spirit that he regained his 
faculties, went out to live with his head held high 
again, and became an honor to his profession. And 
the secret? Nothing magic or impossible, be sure. 
A divine grace in a human heart had simply worked 
its miracle again—love like the Master’s had cast 
out fear. 

The pity is, however, that such works of love are 
so scarce when in all our human relationships they 
might be so plentiful. What makes it so? Perhaps 
too many of us, forgetting what love at its best 
really is, are trying to love others in ways that 
aren’t quite big enough. Numberless people “run 
the gamut of emotions from A to B,” but they get 
no further. They never know the joys of a greater 
love that makes life infinitely richer. 

The love that John called “perfect love” we 
need to see as a more dynamic and redemptive 
force—spiritual, yet intensely practical. Love at 
this high level is in a sense the spirit of the com- 
passionate Christ in action. Such love is more than 
tolerance, more than the passive willingness to give 
less privileged men a change to live as they like, 
if they can. The love that casts out fear is aggressive 
goodwill, bent on creating for all men everywhere, 
and not merely for the folk in our groups, the same 
chance at the good things of life that we crave for 
ourselves. To put it in concrete terms, love is a 
young Lincoln seeing a slave mother sold at auction 
and saying, “If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, 
I’m going to hit it and hit it hard.” Love is an 
Emile Zola, in line for the highest honors of France, 
brushing them all aside to defend against injustice 
an accused member of a despised race. 
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As matters now stand, one grave threat to our 
American way of life is that, upset by the fears 
that vex and divide our people, too many Americans 
are trying to cast out those fears by the wrong 
methods. They are resorting to the way of force, to 
the tactics of political power and social pressure. 
When union laborers go on strike, for example, 
and their strikes tie up transportation and damage 
the country in dozens of ways, you know how multi- 
tudes react. They set up a chorus of condemnation; 
they cry for stricter laws; they say the only cure is 
a “big stick,” some powerful club that we can 
brandish over the workers’ heads and so drive them 
back to work. But to rely for our national peace 
of mind upon attitudes and policies like that is to 
lean upon a broken reed. Such pressures by them- 
selves can never cast out fear any more than laws 
alone can uproot prejudice. 

Said a gracious Christian woman, a well-to-do 
mine owner’s wife, at the height of a coal strike 
some time ago, “I don’t blame the miners, really, 
and I'd like to see the situation changed. I’m tired 
of eating white bread while they have to eat black.” 
Sentimental nonsense, does someone say? Well, to 
be entirely realistic, we should have to agree that 
any such feeling by itself is not enough to settle 
aright our complicated class and racial disputes. At 
the same time we need to realize that all such prob- 
lems, being moral and human as well as practical 
and social, can never be solved as they ought to 
be solved until the spirit that prompted that 
woman’s remark becomes the primary motivating 
force of our stronger groups in all their dealings 
with weaker groups. 

That is true, certainly, in our economic and in- 
dustrial life. To use less able and powerful men 
for our own advantage, to exploit their energies for 
our own financial profit and physical comfort, and 
on top of that to perpetuate the social patterns that 
keep such people chained down to a meager and 
frustrating level of living—such policies may seem 
extremely shrewd, and for a while they may be 
“successful” in keeping the wheels of business 
going; but what they do in the end is to increase 
the fears of everybody concerned and to undermine 
the goodwill on which any stable economic system 
must be based. On the other hand, to view eco- 
nomic power and privilege as a public trust, to make 
the chief end of business the serving of the social 
good, and to follow policies that not only bring a 
fair profit to ourselves but that also enrich and 
beautify and lift the lives of the toiling masses— 
that is to put “perfect love” to work at the point 
where people work and to make stronger the founda- 
tions of our republic. And only that rugged spiritual 

(Continued on page 83) 
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There is no barrier of language, of distance, of color, or of creed. 





On the World Day of Prayer all make a common approach to the Father. 





At prayer in Alaska 


The World at Prayer 


By FLORENCE GORDON* 


WO little Indian boys in New Mexico hurried 

to school in starched white shirts; this was an 

important day. Fourteen women braved the 
swollen waters of Cranks Creek, Kentucky, to get 
to the Community Center. Sunset Gap, Tennessee, 
had icy roads, but a congregation gathered to 
“touch hands around the rolling world.” At Tucson, 
Arizona, there were representatives of seventeen 
Indian tribes, besides Spanish-speaking people and 
“Anglos.” Among the Navajo Indians at Ganado, a 
speaking choir of children had practiced for three 
weeks to take part in the service. Up in Alaska, 
cottage prayer meetings went on at Sitka from six 
in the morning until midnight; at Haines, a former 
opera singer came over from Port Chilkroot to sing 
Malotte’s “The Lord’s Prayer,” and a friend sent 
a blossoming plant. 





*Miss Gordon is Editorial Assistant, Foreign Mission Conference 
of North America. 
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It was the World Day of Prayer. To millions the 
first Friday in Lent has come to have one connota- 
tion: the World Day of Prayer. Traditionally, on 
the first Friday in Lent, Christians the world around 
unite in prayer for Home and Foreign Missions. 
They keep the Day in the heart of Africa, in the 
frozen reaches of Baffin Land, in the bustling port 
cities of Latin America, and in isolated villages of 
the Orient, as well as in thousands of communities 
in the United States and Canada. The service for 
the Day of Prayer finds its way into the walls of 
institutions. The sick, the aged, the blind, the resi- 
dents in leper camps and tuberculosis sanatariums 
—all share in the observance. Children join the 
chorus of praise and petition; business women set 
their noon hour apart for corporate worship; groups 
of young people meet at night to pray together. 
There is no barrier of language, nor of distance, of 
color, or creed. On the World Day of Prayer all 
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make a common approach to the Father. Begun 
by one denomination in 1887, the World Day of 
Prayer has come over the years to be perhaps the 
greatest single unifying force among all Christian 
women everywhere. 


Program Material 


Long in advance, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America mails the program, which has 
been prepared by the World Day of Prayer Com- 
mittee of the United Council of Church Women, a 
group of women of several races and nationalities, 
to over seventy countries around the world, to be 
adapted and translated there, and distributed to 
the people in time for the Day. The Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America and the Home 
Mission boards distribute the program to their 
Home Mission fields. The program on the uniform 
theme, “The Lord Is My Keeper,” went overseas 
by airmail in July, 1948, for the coming World Day 
of Prayer, March 4, 1949. In at least two countries, 
India and China, correlation and extension of the 
World Day of Prayer observances has been made 
an integral part of the work of the National Chris- 
tian Councils. Other lands have special committees 
which distribute the programs, administer the offer- 
ings, and gather up the accounts of the local serv- 
ices. When these reports are relayed to the Foreign 
Missions Conference each year and added to those 
collected by the Home Missions Council and the 
denominations from within the United States and 
its possessions, they furnish a colorful kaleidoscopic 
picture of worshipers of all races and nationalities 
in the Christian fellowship. 


In Different Ways and Places 


Even within the United States, the pictures are 
as varied as the communities and institutions them- 
selves. A group of United Presbyterian students in 
Ezel, Kentucky, rang the church bell each hour to 
remind the people to pause for a few minutes of 
prayer. At Konnarock Training School (Lutheran), 
in Virginia, the girls had their program at “family 
altar,” their just before-bed prayer service, and con- 
cluded it by singing “The Lord’s Prayer” together. 
The Day began early at Southern Christian Institute 
(Disciples of Christ) at Edwards, Mississippi. With 
the rising bell at 5:30, President Long turned on 
the loud speaker, which can be heard a mile away, 
playing, “It Is the Blessed Hour of Prayer.” A 
ministerial student from Jamaica led devotions at 
breakfast, and the students sang a _ spiritual, 
“‘Whene’er I Feel the Spirit.” At chapel that noon, 
the choir sang “The Prayer Perfect.” They lived 
with prayer that day. 
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Nashville, Tennessee, had a city-wide service in a 
downtown church and was able to draw on students 
of Scarritt College for Christian Workers from some 
twenty overseas lands to make the world fellowship 
real and close. 

Frances De Pauw School of Los Angeles (Meth- 
odist), which teaches girls of Mexican, Cuban, and 
other Central American backgrounds, as well as 
those of Chinese and Indian, maintained a twelve- 
hour vigil of prayer. Each girl spent ten minutes at 
the altar, not leaving it till another girl arrived. At 
the close, the girls and staff all came together and 
followed the special children’s World Day of Prayer 
program. 

Flandreau, South Dakota, South Indian Voca- 
tional High School runs a garment factory in which 
some twenty Indian women and girls make gar- 
ments for hospitals and schools throughout the 
whole Indian Service. Still sitting at their machines, 
they stopped very informally at noon to pray. 

The World Day of Prayer was broadcast last year 
over the weekly chapel hour of the hospital at 
Tacoma Indian Mission Center, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. The ambulant patients crowded into the 
superintendent’s office, where the broadcast orig- 
inated, and the bed patients listened in with their 
headphones. 


One Day—In Many Seasons 


It is a lesson in geography, anthropology, linguis- 
tics, and horticulture, as well as in the ecumenical 
movement, to read the reports that come in from 
all parts of the world. February 13 was one of the 
hottest days of the season, with many of the people 
still away at summer resorts. It was a day with two 
feet of snow on the ground, and absentees still away 
at the trapping camps. It came in the middle of 
the rainy season, but people would not be kept 
away. It came in the middle of the Chinese New 
Year celebration, but Christians made it a part of 
the celebration. Flowering plum, narcissi, and 
Chinese lilies decorated the churches in China. In 
Havana, “we had our Spanish service in the patio 
out in the shade of flamboyant trees.” In Tasmania 
and Queensland, Australia, there were services in 
the cathedral. In the little red church at Jabot, 
South India, fifty Bhil women sat on mats on the 
floor while one of them led the service in Hindi. 
In Madras, Miss Dorothy Brockway, the principal 
of St. Christopher’s Training College, one of the 
eight union colleges in the Orient which receive a 
share of the World Day of Prayer offerings, told 
the Tamil and Telugu students of the World Day of 
Prayer service which she addressed in 1947 in snow- 
bound Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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Preparatory Services 


Two preliminary meetings were held with the 
deaconesses of the Dondi area in Angola, so that 
they might prepare the village women for the 
service in the Umbundu language. In Luluabourg, 
Belgian Congo, the village women studied the Bible 
verses of the program for two weeks before the 
Day. The Czech women enjoyed, the Day so much 
that they planned for another prayer service before 
Whitsunday. In Lahore, Pakistan, all the denomina- 
tions, the YWCA, and the Salvation Army observed 
the Day; and a YWCA worker writes, “It was such a 
blessed service that the committee decided to have 
two services, one in April and one next November.” 
Scotland reports a growing desire to hold monthly 
meetings to prepare for the Day. In Johannesburg, 
the program was translated into three Bantu lan- 
guages, and many Bantu “joined the chain of prayer 
for the first time.” Writes a participant, “Eight 
nationalities gathered together at that Bantu meet- 
ing in Johannesburg, and, as we lifted our voices 
in praise in a well-known hymn, the thought came 
to me suddenly that heaven must be like that— 
all one in Christ, all barriers of race and creed 
fallen away.” 


In a Chinese Village 


The village of Star Child in North Kwantung, 
China, is in a country community isolated by miles 
of difficult transportation and by century-old cus- 
toms which are largely untouched by our scientific 
age. In the small rural church there, the pastor’s 
wife led the service. The report that was sent to 
the National Christian Council is translated liter- 
ally in order to convey its original charm. 

“A rural community is not able to get away from 
the holiday atmosphere of the New Year festival. 








The World Day of Prayer came exactly on the fourth 
of the New Year. The sky was bright and the air 
was warm. Many of the women wore the new clothes 
which are a part of the celebration. Smiling happily, 
they came into the church, where they saw the 
benches arranged in a circle. At the opening of the 
circle was hung a map of the world. The chairs 
were bound together by a paper chain of many 
colors. This was a symbol of the inner meaning of 
the women of the world at prayer together. 

“The chairman, first of all, talked about the map, 
so that a world consciousness would underlie the 
hour of prayer. Then the program issued by the 
Kwantung Synod (that sent out by the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference) was followed. Fifteen young men 
and women had been invited to take part in the 
program—some to sing, some to tell the special 
stories, and some to lead in prayer. The meeting 
lasted for an hour and a half. Although we live 
in a country village, far removed from any city, in 
an humble little town, still we could be a part of 
the world united in prayer and could lift our 
earnest petitions that Christ’s Kingdom would 
come on earth and that Christ’s followers would be 
faithful to Him. 

“Forty people, old and young, men and women, 
gathered in a spirit of real interest. After the meet- 
ing, a discussion followed, in which it was decided 
to go into the country on a New Year evangelistic 
preaching mission. We divided into four groups, 
and every day for a week told the Good News among 
the villages of this vicinity.” 

A woman said, “I never miss the World Day of 
Prayer service; it makes me feel connected up with 
all the world.” And a little girl, “After this, I am 
going to pray for everybody.” There, probably, we 
have both the cause and the effect of the World 
Day of Prayer. 





A Christian Philosophy of Education as a Foundation for 
Responsible Citizenship 


(Continued from page 52) 

truth, the rights of man, and one understand the 
other, when the terms do not mean the same thing? 

Within our modern society, we must again have 
a creative minority to fashion the thinking of 
the future. Where may this creative minority be 
found, unless within the Church-related Christian 
college and among its products? We must again 
somehow recapture the intellectual leadership of 
our generation. Christianity must become the most 
relevant fact to this twentieth century. The great 
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convictions of Christian faith must again permeate 
the intellectual thinking of men. The battle for the 
world today is at heart a war of ideas. God must 
be presented as more than an appendix to His own 
creation. God again must become in the thoughts 
of men the one thing that matters. Men must know 
that when they have dealt with everything else, 
they still must reckon with God. Faith must be 
revived that God is on the side of the centuries 
against the hours. Men who look to God are they 
who become courageous, optimistic, and humble. 
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Evangelical youth in Brazil called Moral Elite of the nation. 





HERE is a “new look” among youth in Brazil 

that has nothing to do with fashions. Of 

course, they have that, too; and, because of 
the reversal of seasons, stylish Brazilian women get 
their new fashions from Paris a season ahead of 
their sisters in the Northern hemisphere. 

But this other “new look” is something different. 
It was aptly defined by a young minister as he 
addressed the closing session of the Second Con- 
gress of Evangelical Youth of Brazil, in these words: 
“Mocidade Evangelica, sois a elite moral da Patria!” 
(“Evangelical youth, you are the moral elite of the 
nation!”’) 

The occasion was an impressive one, as several 
thousand persons filled to capacity the handsome 
municipal Theatre in Sao Paulo, Brazil, while hun- 
dreds waited outside, unable to find places. This 
was the culminating event of a conference that had 
brought together several hundred young persons 
and outstanding leaders from all over Brazil, rep- 
resenting the principal denominations at work in 
that country: Methodist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, Baptist, and also the Salvation 
Army and the Student Christian Union. And those 
words brought the days of study, worship, and 
recreation to a fitting and challenging close. 





*Director of youth work of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil, 
and missionary member of East Brazil Mission. 


The New Look 


Among Youth 


in Brazil 


Two youth leaders in 
Brazil, brothers Waldo 
and Paulo Cesar 


By BILLY GAMMON* 


The Claim Substantiated 


“Evangelical youth—the moral elite”—this wasn’t 
mere oratory or sentimentalism. This claim was 
substantiated by what took place at the conference 
and by the very lives of those young people them- 
selves and the thousands of others whom they rep- 
resented. In a land where direct access to God is 
made almost impossible by the training of a tradi- 
tional Church, which substitutes ritual and outward 
form for a vital inner faith, and points the road to 
God through the priesthood and the saints, surely 
those who have found the way to God through 
Christ are indeed the privileged ones. In a country 
where the accepted standards of morality are low, 
where there is corruption in government positions, 
where dishonesty is considered as almost necessary 
for business success, where unchastity is regarded as 
the natural thing and cheating among students is 
taken for granted, and where even religious authori- 
tise often act on the theory that the end justifies 
the means—truly, in the midst of such conditions, 
young people who strive to base their conduct on 
Christian principles do stand out as the moral elite, 
the select. They have indeed a “new look.” 


In the Field of Education 


In the field of education, this “new look” is 
strikingly apparent. One admits reluctantly that 
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Young people chatting on a school campus 


the rate of illiteracy in Brazil is well over sixty 
per cent. Presbyterian young people showed that 
among them illiteracy is practically non-existent, 
and the figures are very low among Protestants as 
a whole. In Brazil’s two largest cities, evangelical 
students were chosen by their colleagues as valedic- 
torian speakers for the classes of 1947 in at least 
two well-known schools: the Engineering School of 
Mackenzie College in Sao Paulo and one of the 
Medical Colleges in Rio de Janeiro. 


In Recreation 

There is also a “new look” in recreation among 
youth in Brazil. The average small town of the 
interior offers practically nothing in the way of 
wholesome entertainment for its young people. 
Second or third-rate movies, the back-and-forth 
strolling in the city garden, known descriptively as 
“footing,” dancing, poolrooms for the fellows, and 
other more questionable forms of amusement prac- 
tically exhaust the resources. But, in contrast, here 
and there are some young people sponsoring Friday 
or Saturday evening recreation: folk-games and par- 
lor games; volley-ball teams and ping-pong; checkers 
and chess tournaments. The Presbyterian Young 
People’s Federation in Rio de Janeiro has its own 
athletic department, which organizes competitions 
in all the major sports and track events among the 
twenty-odd local groups that are a part of it. These 
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young people, certainly, are a part of the “moral 
elite.” 


Something New in Friendship and Marriage 


There’s something new, also, in boy-girl relation- 
ships, as these young people learn to find joy and 
satisfaction in working and playing together. Here 
is a sharp contrast both to the old and commonly 
accepted double standard of morality and to the 
modern breakdown in mores and morals among the 
sophisticated youth of the large cities. Evangelical 
young people are noted for their attitude of re- 
spect toward the opposite sex and, as they learn 
that friendship makes the best prelude for court- 
ship and marriage, they are laying the foundations 
for homes happier than the average in their midst. 
In this area of life, as in many others, much credit 
should be given to the mission schools for their 
influence in molding the ideals of Brazilian youth. 


In Choosing Vocations 


And here’s a look at what’s new in vocation and 
life purpose. A medical student graduates in Rio 
and turns his back on the easy practice in a large 


Presbyterian young people on excursion to Tipica Mountain 








city to work in a mission hospital in the far interior 
—the hinterland of Brazil, which has been described 
as one vast hospital—to invest his life in service to 
his fellow man where it is most urgently needed. 
This year a girl graduates from one of our mission 
schools, a girl who has decided to dedicate her life 
to full-time Christian service, launching out on 
faith, as the means for further study and support 
are uncertain and inadequate. One of Brazil’s out- 
standing women, Dofia Eunice Weaver, president 
of the National Association for the Care of Lepers, 
got much of her inspiration and vision in a mission 
school. And like these, many other young people 
whose lives have been touched by Christ are dis- 
covering that life is only worth living when it is 
poured out in the service of their fellow man. And 
how different from the attitude of the average 
young person, who, there as here, measures success 
in terms of material gain and whose purpose in 
life is to get ahead at whatever price! 


In the Spiritual Stirring of Evangelical Youth 
There are many other realms of life that reflect 
this “new look”; but perhaps the most arresting is 
the spiritual. The majority of Brazilian young peo- 
ple traditionally fall into three patterns of religious 
life—those who accept without ever making their 
own the religious customs and attitudes handed 
down by the family and community; those who 
seek in religion an escape from the sorrows and 
evils of this life, particularly disappointment in 
love; and those who scorn religion as a relic of in- 
tellectual immaturity, suitable only for women and 
children. In this atmosphere, then, how amazing and 
thrilling to witness the spiritual stirring of evange- 
lical young people, as they help carry out active 
programs of evangelism for their churches, organiz- 
ing and conducting outpost Sunday schools, visiting 
neighboring towns and villages to hold services, 











Some of Brazil’s delegates to the Oslo Conference 


and in their daily contacts in school or on a job, 
witnessing to the transforming power of Christ who 
made their own lives new. 


In Awareness of an Ecumenical Fellowship 


Something new that cannot be overlooked is the 
increasing awareness among young people of their 
spiritual kinship with those of other denominations 
and the consequent urge to join efforts with others 
who are laboring toward the same end and share 
the same purposes. In an environment that is often 
hostile toward evangelical Christianity, they find it 
unfortunate that the denominations so often work 
along parallel lines and yet are unaware of one 
another, and they are eager to draw closer together 
in co-operation. The eight young people who rep- 

(Continued on page 94) 


Discussion groups afford an opportunity 
for friendship 
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and Help Us A 


By J. HERVEY ROSS* 


HE missionary to Mexico today faces a double 

- challenge—the upsurge of national feeling in 

a young church that has recently celebrated 

its seventy-fifth birthday by declaring itself a Gen- 

eral Assembly, and a militant Roman Catholic 

Church on the march after three decades of govern- 
ment suppression. 

The National Presbyterian Church of Mexico 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee in November of 
1947 by solemnly declaring its three new synods as 
constituting a General Assembly. This historic step 
was taken with the participation of delegates from 
all over the Presbyterian Church of the Republic 
of, Mexico, and in the presence of official delegates 
from the United States, Guatemala, Puerto Rico, 
Chile, Cuba, Colombia,.and Venezuela. Sister Prot- 
estant Mexican Churches (Methodist and others) 
also sent fraternal delegates. This newly created 
General Assembly is as yet not sure of itself, of its 
powers, nor of its relationship to the various mission 
bodies within its boundaries. This has yet to be 
worked out in joint committees representing the 
General Assembly and the respective missions, and 
we ask your prayers for the important decisions 
these bodies have to make. The state of flux created 
by this situation brings a new challenge to the 
missionary, be he recruit or veteran, medical or 
evangelistic, educator or agriculturist. 


The Missionary Occupies a New Sphere 


One thing is sure, however. The Church in Mex- 
ico, though young, is firmly established in the hearts 
of the people, and the missionary will more and 
more be occupying a place of secondary importance 
in the affairs of the national Church. If this is the 
case, then what is left for the missionary to do? 
Why send any more ‘missionaries to Mexico? The 





*Dr. Ross is a medical missionary of our Church, head of our 
hospital in Morelia, Mexico. 
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Come Over Into Mexico 





Dr. J. Hervey Ross 


answer is clear and compelling. The Mexican 
Church still needs a friendly helping hand, still 
needs what the missionary and the money which 
comes with him can do in providing literature, 
homes for its agencies, hospitals, hostels, and small 
Bible Schools, Above all, the missionary is still the 
key to the unreached areas. ‘The Church as yet does 
not have enough men—ministers or laymen—to fill 


-the places where the Gospel is already known. The 


foreign missionary, though he may not by Mexican 
law administer the sacraments, nor be pastor of 
a church, can still preach in churches and chapels, 
conduct family worship in the homes, do personal 
evangelizing, teach in Bible schools and seminaries, 
run a model farm, and, if a doctor or nurse, carry 
on with the healing commission of our Lord. 
Though by no means an easy task, the work is 
waiting to be done, and beckons to those endowed 
with a stout heart and a consecrated purpose to 
go “south of the border” to do His will. 


The Roman Churchi’s Bid for Power 


One cannot travel in Mexico or Brazil, or for 
that matter, in any Latin country, without being 
brought squarely face to face with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Juarez, the great Indian Presi- 
dent, in 1857 promulgated the laws which finally 
in 1917 clamped shackles on the Roman Catholic 
Church and broke its strangle hold of four cen- 
turies on the country. For a decade or so, the Roman 
Church remained in seething suppression, and 
though its former grip is broken (one hopes, for- 
ever), it has gradually swung back into partial 
power, especially under the patronage of the last 
two administrations. A frequent sign on the doors 
of the homes is: “Este hogar es Catolico, y rechaza 
toda propaganda protestante.” (“This home is Cath- 
olic, and rejects all Protestant propaganda.”) This 
is the work of a new, radical, fascist-like group in 
Mexico known as the “Sinarquistas,” through which 
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the Church is making a bid, not only for spiritual 
power, but for political influence as well. In re- 
sponse to this sign the Protestant Christians in a 
certain community had small signs printed which 
read, “Este hogar es Christiano, y todos son bien- 
venidos.” (“This home is Christian, and everyone 
is welcome.”) 

The new power and popular appeal of the Church 
was made evident as important Catholics of North 
and South America, under the leadership of the late 
Cardinal Rodrigue Villeneuve of Canada, gathered 
in Mexico City in October of 1945 to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the coronation by the Pope 





of the Virgin of Guadalupe, the Indian Virgin, as 
Patron Saint of Latin America. On this new occasion 
she was declared the “Empress of North and South 
America.” A rather large order, even for an Indian 
Virgin! The crowds in the streets, the restaurants, 
and the church courtyards fell on their knees as 
His Eminence, the Cardinal, passed by, and vied 
with each other for the priceless privilege of kissing 
the Cardinal’s ring. Surely such pagan beliefs, such 
a denial of the privilege of seeking out our Lord 
rather than a mere man, are but challenges to the 
youth of our land to “come over into Mexico and 
help us”! 





“We Have Sat Where They Sat” 


By ELIZABETH McLAUCHLIN* 


Eprror’s Note: As this goes to press, we receive word (November 30) of plans for the immediate 
evacuation of missionaries with children. Others are hoping to stay in China or in Formosa near 
by. This article underscores the value of all we have done from the close of the war to date. 


T has been given to us to sit with these people 


during their time of untold suffering and dis- 
tress, and the “joy of the Lord [has been our] 
strength.” A 
The work of these years could never have been 
done without help from the Program of Progress. 


We Came to Stay 

When we returned to Haichow and saw the utter 
devastation—the walls torn down and our houses 
occupied by soldiers, like Nehemiah when he saw 
the walls of Jerusalem in ruins, we wept, too, but 
it was no time to stand still nor wait for wars to 
cease. 

“Let us rise up and build” was the challenge, so 
we started to restore the auditorium, schools, hos- 
pital, and three residences. This made the people 
know that we had come to stay. Some of those resi- 
dences have not been occupied, for, up to this time, 
we are still here alone, as we have been for over 
two and a half years. Yet, those buildings are a silent 
testimony to the fact that the Church must keep 
on in spite of war and all that goes with it. Even 
if the Communists should come in today, I would 
not regret the money spent, for nothing has done 
more to lift the morale of these people than the 
rehabilitation of our property. 


The Work Goes On 
Our schools are more than full with 325 in our 





*Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, who with her husband, has been 
stationed at Haichow, China. 
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co-educational school and 110 in the Bible school. 
Many have had to be turned away for lack of room 
and equipment. 

In these buildings over 1,000 young people wor- 
ship and are taught the Bible in some form every 
day. In all of this you have had a definite part 
through your love, gifts, and prayers. 


The Eternal “Why?” 

Yes, we came over with a bang, escorted by Col. 
Yancy and Lieut. Touks of the American Air Force, 
four army Colonels, and a Chinese General. We 
flew over the heads of the Communists who were 
occupying the railroad almost all the way from 
Hsuchowfu to Haichow. As I entered our old home, 
the General in charge asked, “Why have you left 
your peaceful country and come to this land of 
war?” 

“For one reason only,” I replied; “that more of 
you might accept Christ, who is the only hope for 
your country.” 

Since that question was asked, the Lord has done 
great things for us. We are grateful for your help, 
too. Our prayer is that He may continue to bless 
you. 

Pray for us that we may be able to stay on. The 
war clouds are heavy, and bad rumors are the 
order of the day, but we are making no plans to 
leave and feel that the Lord wants us to remain 
right here where He has kept us so wonderfully 
during the past years. We are counting on your 
prayers for us. 
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MEDITATION— 











The Upper Room Home 


“And he shall shew you a large upper room furnished: there make ready.” 


HERE wilt thou that we prepare [the Passover]?” asked Peter and John of 

W Jesus. What place in that great city of Jesusalem would Jesus choose to spend 

His last evening before that dreadful and, for us, wonderful hour? Jesus chose 

a home. Yes, but which home? If we had lived then, would He have chosen your home 
or my home? 








There was so much that He must tell His disciples—simple, mighty words to anchor 
them as they were tossed and lashed with doubt and fear when their Master was crucified. 
Forgotten for a time would be the Saviour’s words: “For this cause came I into the world. 

. And the third day he shall rise again.” 


Tomorrow, the Prince of Glory must die the shameful death of the cross. Three days 
and nights later, Jesus, Victor, would walk forth from the tomb. Tonight, He must bear 
Gethsemane’s anguish. All this He knew; yet His primary concern was for His disciples. 


Jesus, perhaps, had been in the home which He chose, or, perhaps, the good man 
had said, “Master, use my house whenever You need it.” Jesus had only to send word, 
“I will keep the Passover at thy house with My disciples.” We first learn about this 
house from Jesus’ words, “there shall a man meet you, bearing a pitcher of water.” Was 
it not woman’s work to bear water? Surely it was a home in which, even to servant women, 
kindness was practiced. The guestchamber did not seem to indicate wealth as much as 
careful planning. It was an ordered, quiet home. The record does not tell that the 
good man or his family was in the upper room. If not, they probably realized that 
there are times when all of us cannot be “in” on every phase of the Saviour’s work. 


There, in that quiet room Jesus ate the Passover Supper of the Old Covenant. From 
its bread and wine He instituted the New Covenant of His broken body and shed blood 
for the remission of sin. There, the hands of God washed the feet of human friends to 
teach us that we must be washed by Him if we are to have part with Him—to show us 
the majesty of service, the closeness of being used. There, Jesus prayed to His Father— 
magnificently, searchingly, as only God’s Son could! Going to the depths of the believer’s 
heart, He prayed that God “shouldest keep them from a heart for secondary things.” 
There, He willed away His own blood that we might be with Him eternally. 


Suppose Jesus sent word to our home. Would the occasion be a natural and happy 
one, or would there be such an atmosphere of tension and bickering that He could not 
use our home? Would there be a poker or cocktail party in progress, or a sorority or 
fraternity party so rough that it must be confined to an almost indestructible “rumpus” 
room? In the presence of Jesus, how nonsensical and empty these activities become! 


Christ is as real today as He was nineteen hundred years ago. As we hear in our hearts 
His great prayer, surely we will sweep out of our lives the clutter of secondary things. 
Too many clothes we will gladly trade for more of Christ’s righteousness; too many parties 
for more prayer; too much gossip for helping hands and lips; too much social distinction 
for genuine love toward our brothers and'sisters in Christ; and too feeble a knowledge of 
our salvation we will trade for an awakening to the blessed hope that is ours to share with 
the lost and ruined of earth. 







Great things can take place in our quiet upper room. Jesus longs to abide in every 
home. Is it furnished with attitudes and deeds usable to Christ? Our part is to hold our 
home for Emmanuel. God, alone, can determine the radius of its influence. 


—Prepared by Mrs. RAYMOND ARMSTRONG 








The 1949 Birthday Objective 
Strategic Projects 


HE Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
‘i learned with great interest and apprecia- 

tion of the decision of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work to devote the major part of its 1949 
Birthday Gift to the development and strengthen- 
ing of our work in Brazil. Specifically, the allocation 
of $40,000 for the construction of a building for 
the new Bible Institute in North Brazil, of $25,000 
for the Seminary of the North at Recife, of $10,000 
for a missionary residence at Fortaleza in the State 
of Ceara, and $5,000 for the development of the 
Young People’s Work of the Presbyterian Church 
in Brazil, and the decision to employ all that may 
be contributed over $115,000 for projects in the list 
of askings of the Brazil Missions through the Pro- 
gram of Progress—these allocations have been re- 
ceived by the Foreign Mission Committee with 
thanksgiving and joy. 

The timeliness of these selections from the stand- 
point of the work in Brazil could hardly be over- 
stated. As is now generally known, the growth and 
development of the Protestant Church in that coun- 
try at the present time is almost phenomenal. 
Groups of believers are springing up all over the 
country. Indeed, the growth of the Church is run- 
ning ahead of the capacity of our seminaries and 
training schools to supply the essential leadership 
for new congregations, Hence, the strengthening of 


such training centers as the Seminary of the North 
and the Bible Institute serves to supply one of the 
most vital needs of our work in this day. As in the 
past, the Woman’s Work Committee has, with fine 
discernment, hit upon the most strategic projects 
in all our program of advance. 

Further, in view of the strengthening of our 
missionary forces by the sending of additional per- 
sonnel, the provision in the Birthday Offering for 
a new missionary residence at Fortaleza meets a 
most urgent and pressing need. 

Equally timely is the gift that is contemplated 
for the development of the youth work of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church. This movement 
which is developing so fruitfully under the ex- 
cellent leadership of Miss Billy Gammon, who 
serves as Director of Young People’s Work for the 
Brazilian Church, offers great hope for the train- 
ing of the Christian youth of Brazil for leadership 
in the generation immediately ahead. 

The Foreign Mission Committee would there- 
fore extend to all of the women of the Church a 
hearty “thank you” in anticipation of the untold 
blessing that we believe will come to the work in 
Brazil through the Birthday Offering of 1949. 


—C. Darsy FuLton, Executive Secretary 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 


Thanks to the Women ot 
Our Mother-Church 


S Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil, I accept the gift of $10,000 for “O 
Puritano,” voted by the Woman’s Advisory 

Committee at its 1948 meeting to be included in 
the 1949 Birthday Objective. 

I am hereby sending my hearty thanks to the 
women of our Mother-Church, who are enjoying 
the privilege of sharing with us in the publication 
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of our official newspaper, which is now taking on 
the campaign of the Brazilian Presbyterian Cen- 
tenary, to be celebrated in 1959. 

Again I say “thank you,” and may the Lord bless 
you all and your precious gift, as well as its use 
in Brazil. 

—NATANAEL CorTEz, Moderator 
The Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
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The 1949 Birthday Objective 


A Far-Reaching Objective 


HE Board of Managers and officers of the 

American Bible Society were greatly delighted 

and encouraged by the assurance of a generous 
gift of $25,000 from the 1949 Birthday Gift of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. We want the Women 
of the Church to know how sincerely we appreciate 
the personal effort and devotion which goes into 
such an important undertaking. 

This statement of appreciation would be too long 
if we tried to tell you how far-reaching this generous 
gift will be. The Bible is the oldest tool of the 
Christian Church and yet perpetually contem- 
porary. Someone recently said, “Without the Bible 
the preacher is an orphan.” And it might be added 


that without the Bible the Christian is an illiterate 
and unstable witness for Christ. 

In scores of languages your generous gift will 
reach thousands of Christians throughout the world. 
It will gird the preacher in many lands and lan- 
guages and make him a persuasive evangel, and it 
will help to make stalwarts of the members of the 
churches in all the continents and the islands of the 
seven seas. 

Again, many thanks for your generosity. May the 
thought of the wide field to be covered give you 
satisfaction in your endeavors and in your sacrifices. 

Yours gratefully, 
‘THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
By Frank H. Mann, General Secretary 





Praying for Colleges and Youth 


PRAYING FOR COLLEcEs. For well over a century our Church 
has observed an annual Day of Prayer for Schools and Col- 
leges and the youth gathered in them. In 1949 this day will 
fall on Sunday, February 20. The following paragraph an- 
swers in part the question, “Why should we pray for col- 
leges P” 


HAT can we do for our colleges? First 

and foremost of all is fervent prayer for 

the great cause of Christian education. It 
is not enough to pray vaguely that the schools of 
the Church may prosper. The prayer of the church 
member of a certain congregational organization 
concerned for this cause should also include definite 
petitions for one or more institutions associated 
with the surrounding presbytery or synod. The 
interest and devotion created by praying each day 
for the specific needs of some school or college is 
a powerful and dynamic influence whose far-reach- 
ing effects transcend the range of human calculation. 
There is something amazingly creative about prayer 
which is sincere, persistent, and centered on an 
explicit objective.”—-PricE H. Gwynn, Jr. 
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PRAYING FOR MINISTERS. It was ever the purpose of our 
forefathers that this Day of Prayer for Colleges should in- 
clude prayer that many of the students of these colleges should 
become recruits for the ministry. There is still a need for 
recruits. 


“There are at least two valid reasons for our being 
instructed to pray to the Lord for ministers. On 
the one hand, only the ministers whom the Lord 
sends are the right kind. God deliver us from man- 
made ministers! Men who are prayed into the pul- 
pits by a church are God-called. On the other hand, 
we do not truly desire a thing very deeply unless 
we are willing to pray for it. If something is given 
us which we do not desire, we shall not receive it 
gratefully nor use it wisely. So unless the Church 
prays to God earnestly for more and better minis- 
ters, she will not receive them gratefully nor treat 
them with the right kind of consideration. If Presby- 
terians are not truly praying to God for a supply of 
the right kind of preachers, it is not at all surprising 
that we have a record number of vacant pulpits.”— 
WandE H. Boccs 
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Local Church 
Program of 


Progress 


back of the successful presentation, adop- 

tion, and development of the Presbyterian 
Program of Progress in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Atlanta. Dr. William V. Gardner is pas- 
tor, and Raymond Turpin is chairman of the 
Program of Progress committee, with George Hoyt, 
co-chairman. 

Every means of informing the people of the 
church regarding the five-year over-all program of 
the General Assembly was used, including an every- 
member-visitation project, explanatory talks from 
the pulpit by pastor and committee leaders, printed 
announcements in the weekly church calendar, di- 
rect mail to each member, and promotional litera- 
ture available to all. 

A goal of $50,000 was accepted by the church. 
This sum includes $37,000, the quota assigned to 
the church by the Program of Progress, $6,500 for 
the church extension projects of Atlanta Presbytery, 
and $6,500 to complete the askings of the church 
in the financial campaign for Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, South Carolina. The campaign got under 
way in September. 

The first step in the development was the every- 
member-visitation project, in which teams of two 
members each called at the home of each member 
of the church. This was not for the purpose of re- 
ceiving pledges, but to inform the people on the 
great program of the Church and the various ways 
in which this program was being developed in the 
Atlanta First Church, thus opening avenues of serv- 
ice to the members. The members all received 
“activities” cards on which was asked the following 
information: ‘““Tell us about yourself”; “List mem- 
bers of your family over 12 years of age who are 


‘ LL for others; none for self” is the slogan 





*Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 








D r. GARDNER returns from his trip to Europe with 
a deeper love for his country, America. 

“I returned to my country realizing that I have ac- 
cepted too many of its privileges and not enough of its 
responsibilities. A strange England, an unhappy France, 
a tired and weary Europe helped bring the realization 
home. Five weeks among these people have shown me 
a world suffering to such an extent that when one 
touches it somewhere on its body it almost begins to 
bleed. To invent words, the world is not only ‘cir- 
cumform,’ it is ‘cruciform’—like a cross. And so I 
returned to my country wanting to be more sympa- 
thetic, to listen and look. If I must be critical of my 
government, I want to be constructively critical. I want 
to be a better citizen, practicing a citizenship as based 
on our great heritage of tradition.”—Dr. WILLIAM V. 
GaRDNER, First Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 











not church members”; “What would you like to 
do?” When every dotted line had been filled out, 
such valuable information was present that on very 
short notice the full man power of the church 
could be called out, each person to serve in a 
chosen spot. 

Plans for a Visitation Evangelism campaign were 
explained, and members were asked to give the 
names of persons in their own immediate neigh- 
borhood or in the general community served by the 
church who were not members of any church, or 
who were not attending any Atlanta church. 

Finally, the Sungay came for the pledging of 
money to raise the accepted quota. The members 
were asked to make a thirteen-week pledge—to tithe 
if possible—and during the following week thirteen 
envelopes, dated from October 3 through December 
26, were mailed to those making pledges. And right 
here the slogan proved highly successful, for the 
members realized that each sacrificial gift they 
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I RETURNED from Amsterdam and Geneva happy that 
we realized there that theology was just as important 
as we believed it to be. At this meeting we found all 
the conservatism one would find at a Nazarene meeting. 
We talked about our help and hope coming from God. 
We talked about the Lordship of Jesus Christ, about 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, redemption, atone- 
ment, and resurrection, and about the living Christ 
today. 

“We found that what a man believes today is just 
as important as it ever was. Our Christian heritage has 
always stressed the quality of a man’s belief. A man’s 
concept of honesty and purity counts, and he cannot 
be guided by just his own conscience. Theology is our 
only help.”—Dr. WILLIAM V. Garpner, First Presby- 
terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 











made toward the total quota was a gift for others 
and not for the home church. 

With four instead of five years to raise the quota, 
the members of the church are already exceeding 
the annual portion, with approximately $8,000 con- 
tributed at the end of six weeks, and there is every 
indication that far more than $13,000 will come in 
before the close of the tithing period. According 
to the adopted plan, a similar tithing period will 
be held each year during the development of the 
Program of Progress, with the tacit understanding 
that “every dollar contributed is invested in the 
moral and spiritual rebuilding of our fellow Chris- 
tians and in the enlargement of our own educational 
program at Richmond to meet the growing respon- 
sibility of the Church.” (This is being written in 
November with full appreciation of the fact that 
the tithing period described herein will have been 
completed weeks before the publication date of the 
current issue of the SURVEY.) 

Probably the greatest result to date has been in 
Church loyalty..The members know and are talking 
about the major objectives of the Assembly’s Pro- 
gram of Progress enterprise. They are sensing in a 


very vital way the urgency of the times for Church 
loyalty. 





Pp ERSON after person thanked God and America for 
money, food, and clothing. Everywhere, however, there 
was the inescapable feeling that time is running out. 
We in America must undergird the Protestant Church 
in Europe and Asia today. There is no other way than 
the Gospel, issuing in good works. ‘Christ Js the Only 
Answer.’ Material things beyond our necessities amount 
to very little now. What matters is that we go to our 
knees and arise and go out and do the strongest pos- 
sible good works.”—Dr. WILLIAM V. GARDNER, First 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 











According to a consensus of the Program of 
Progress Committee of the church, a fresh and in- 
tense determination is sensed among the members 
to live for Christ and to do all for the glory of God. 

Back of all of this, undoubtedly, is the fact that 
the pastor, fired with the inspiration and informa- 
tion gained from world Christian contacts made last 
summer in Amsterdam, Geneva, and elsewhere in 
Europe, has not hesitated to preach out of his deep 
convictions that Christ not only is the only answer 
for today’s world, but that the Church, to live at 
all in the coming hour, must become a confessing 
Church, a witnessing Church, and a living Church. 

Through this new spirit, the fire of the Program 
of Progress, and Dr. Gardner’s preaching, the First 
Church of Atlanta is grasping the challenge of to- 
day to live deeper, more consecrated lives in the 
community and more devoted lives as followers of 
Christ. They are regarding more highly the value 
of things of the spirit and far less that of things 
material. There is a sense of rededication of lives 
to the cause of Christ. 

This, is one example of what the Program of 
Progress can and does do when it becomes the 
motivating force in a local church. Many pastors 
have said, “It is the greatest thing our church has 
ever known—the greatest ever!” 





I RETURNED to my country feeling that the Church 
is a far more vital thing than I had ever dreamed. I 
sat with people from 44 nations and from 147 denomina- 
tions for two weeks, and never have I seen such a 
wonderful spirit as I saw manifested at Amsterdam. 
I think a little baby was born there; it’s a small baby, 
but if we nurture it, it’s going to grow. It’s high time 
the Protestant churches had a medium through which 
they can express their unity, and while we didn’t go 
to Amsterdam to discuss church unity, the constitution 
of the. World Council says that all who acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and God are welcome. There 
was some criticism for our not taking the Unitarians 
in—but how could we? They do not acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

“Today we must believe in our Church as never 
before. Prayers, service, gifts are vital if we are to pro- 
claim the Gospel which is our duty as Christians. Our 
Church is not brittle; it won’t break. We must take 
hold of it—strongly—and use it. 

“How much time? Who knows? But unless Christ 
can save us, we are lost, utterly. Thank God that He 
alone is our help today. We're living in an atomic age, 
and someone has aptly said, ‘Unless we look up, we're 
going to blow up.’ Let’s look up and see the cross, 
and realize the divine promise, that some day the 
world—all the world—will be drawn to Him. Then let 
us give ourselves in glad and useful service to those 
for whom He died.”—Dr. WILLIAM V. GARDNER, First 
Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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The 1948 General Assembly designated Sunday, February 13, 1949, for 


special emphasis in local churches on the plans and activities of the Com- 


mittee on Negro Work. Programs and offering envelopes for observance of 


the day have been sent to all pastors and Sunday-school superintendents. 


The Story of the American Negro’ 


A Significant Book on a Vital Issue 


Reviewed by A.ex. R. BATcHELor, Secretary of the Committee on Negro Work 


NEW edition of the book, The Story of tke 

American Negro, by Ina Corinne Brown, will 

come from the press this year. It should be 
read by all who are or would like to be interested 
in Negro Work. The book is interestingly written, 
and is the kind that can be made available for 
popular reading. 

“In America we are accustomed to think of the 
Negro primarily in terms of a race problem. As one 
Negro writer has expressed it, he is more a formula 
than a human being—a something to be argued 
about, condemned or defended, kept down or 
helped up, to be worried with or worried over, 
harassed or patronized, a bogey or a burden. This 
feeling has made it difficult for white Americans to 
regard Negroes as persons and even the colored 
man’s attitude toward himself has been affected by 
the prevailing notion.”—From “Foreword.” 

The book, however, is not another study of the 
race problem, but an effort to look upon the Amer- 
ican Negro as an interesting and significant human 
being, neither better nor worse than another person 
of like opportunities. “He has been the occasion 
of countless state laws and three amendments to 
the Constitution. He has furnished the theme of 
thousands of books and unnumbered lectures, ser- 
mons and orations. His presence has brought forth 
riots, lynchings and bitter hatreds, though he has 
continued to be the theme of sentimental song and 
story.” 

We all know that Negroes were brought to Amer- 
ica by slave traders. But we may not realize that 
the American Negro is an amalgamation of many 
different types of Negro from as many sections of 
the world. Some of these were of noble blood and 
often preferred death to submission to slavery. 





*The Story of the American Negro, by Ina Corinne Brown. 
Friendship Press. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Others came from the slums of Africa. American 
Negroes are new people—a combination of many 
types from the old world. This combination in turn 
has been modified and changed in custom, tem- 
perament, and even in physical features by their 
life in the new world. “One may find references to 
the sickly Gaboons, the slothful, quarreling men 
of Calabar, the adaptable Whydahs, the handsome 
and good-humored Congoes, the intelligent but 
physically weak Senegalese, the proud Fantinians, 
the Ebbos, ‘hardy and stubborn but much addicted 
to suicide,’ and the Coromantines of the Gold Coast, 
‘all born heroes’ with ‘not a coward or a rascal of 
that nation.’ But whatever the tribal background 
or the personal character and skill, slavery leveled 
them all to a common bondage and a common 
status. On American soil these diverse groups be- 
came one people.” 

The first contact of the Negro with our continent 
is not surely known. Some have claimed that at 
least one Negro came with Columbus and may have 
piloted the Nifia. We are certain that a Negro, 
Estevan, landed with Narvdez in Florida in 1528. 
He and two white men survived the unfortunate 
expedition, wandered for years in the southern area 
of our country, and finally reached a Spanish settle- 
ment in Mexico. He was sent as guide for a Fran- 
ciscan monk in an effort to discover the seven fabled 
cities of Cibola. They were given instruction to 
make reports by sending back wooden crosses. The 
size of the cross was to indicate the relative im- 
portance of the news. Sometime later, an Indian 
appeared in camp burdened with a cross as large 
as a man. 

The first slaves were sold in this country in 1619 
by a Dutch man-of-war. The trade developed 
slowly. It is estimated that one hundred thousand 
slaves were brought to this country during the first 
fifty years of the eighteenth century. The profits of 
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the trade caused an acceleration, and by 1790 there 
were seven hundred thousand slaves in America. 

The first slaves bought in Africa were probably 
prisoners of war, already in slavery to a victorious 
king. As demands for human cargo grew, wars be- 
tween tribes were encouraged. If slaves were not 
produced in this manner, the people of a tribe were 
in danger of kidnapping raids. 

Little need be said of the horrors of the middle 
passage. It was estimated that about twelve and one- 
half per cent died on the way to America. Scarcely 
half of those who left Africa lived to make the trip 
and become adjusted to strange food, a colder cli- 
mate, enforced labor, and the reorganization neces- 
sary in the new life. 

There seemed to be a necessity for slavery in the 
southern plantation system. The treatment of 
slaves differed with individuals and with the type 
of work in different sections of the country. “The 
tragedy of slavery did not lie in the fact that the 
slave worked long hours, that he had too little of 
food and clothing, that he was often flogged, or 
even that he was sometimes sold away from his 
family. The tragedy lay in the fact that from in- 
fancy he was so conditioned and trained by precept 
and the collective expectation of his world that he 
came to believe in his own inferiority and to accept 
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Ministers and elders of Snedecor Memorial Synod in a Visitation Evangelism Training School at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, under the leadership of Dr. H. H. Thompson 





his servile status as a matter of course. The slave 
system could continue to exist because it had made 
of him a slave in mind as well as in body. This was 
the crime of slavery and, in part, of the plantation 
itself, and from its shadow the Negro masses have 
not yet wholly emerged.” As the children of Israel, 
leaving the bondage of Egypt, often hungered for 
the slave days rather than assume the responsibili- 
ties of freedom, so the American Negro has had 
difficulty in adjusting himself to a freedom, forced 
by military and civil forces, but for which he had 
not in any way been prepared. 

Then followed the tragic era of the reconstruc- 
tion period. Practically all historians agree that it 
constituted one of the most shameful periods of 
our national history. The most capable southern 
leadership was gone or broken in spirit. Sidney 
Lanier wrote a friend, “Perhaps you know that with 
us of the young generation in the South since the 
war, pretty much of the whole of life has been 
merely not dying.” Six million white people, bitter 
from defeat, and four million black people, newly 
freed from slavery, stood in the midst of this ruin 
under the necessity of finding some way in which 
they could live together no longer as men with 
things, but as men with men. 

“When over a million children were added to 
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Vacation Bible School at Faith Presbyterian Chapel, Jackson, Mississippi. This building was erected by Central 
Mississippi Presbytery in a Negro residential area where there was no church and no Presbyterians. It will soon 
be organized with fifty members 


the school population, with no appreciable increase 
in revenue, it was clear that in the South neither 
the black child nor the white could possibly have 
an equal opportunity with the rest of the nation’s 
children, at least for a long time to come. ... In 
spite of the difficulties almost every city of twenty 
thousand or more had by 1890 established graded 
schools for both races. In the country areas, com- 
mon schools of a sort had been set up. Thousands 
of Negroes born in slavery were now teaching their 
own people. Although many white people disap- 
proved and there had been burning of school- 
houses, others lent their aid. The largest public 
school for colored children in South Carolina had 
over a thousand pupils and was taught by Southern- 
born white women, as were similar schools in Balti- 
more, Richmond, and New Orleans. 

“From 1874 to 1890 the sixteen Southern states 
had nearly doubled their common school enrolment 
of whites and had almost trebled that of the colored 
people. State teachers’ institutes were being held for 
both races, and every state had either established 
or laid plans for normal schools for both groups. 
There were at the end of the period twenty-five 
thousand colored teachers at work and more than 
a million colored children in school. Colored people 
themselves were paying thousands of dollars in 
tuition and of course as they began to accumulate 
property they paid taxes. In the closing decade of 
the century the South itself spent two hundred and 
sixteen million dollars on its schools, fifty millions 
of which were used for ‘the first experiment in 
human history in the universal education of five 
million [emancipated] slaves... .’” 
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Since that time there has developed a growing 
group of Negro leaders. Negro churches developed 
their own leadership and learned from their own 
mistakes as they established publishing houses, 
schools, and colleges. “There were an increasing 
number of substantial middle-class Negro homes 
with pianos and marble-topped center tables hold- 
ing photograph albums and family Bibles, the 
families taking Sunday walks in the woods and 
spending winter evenings with books around an 
open fire. In such homes were growing up men and 
women who have lived to add richness and distinc- 
tion not only to their race but to American life 
as a whole.” 

In 1900 Booker T. Washington wrote the story 
of his life and called it Up From Slavery. Shortly 
afterward, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois published The 
Souls of Black Folk. Each book deserves a permanent 
place in the annals of American life. “One man 
looked back to a slave cabin and to the dark masses 
of his people and wonderingly said to the world, 
‘See how far we have come.’” The other man, look- 
ing at this growing group of educated Negro leaders 
and realizing the barriers before their further 
progress, says, “See how far we have to go.” 

Gunnar Myrdal, an independent Swedish in- 
vestigator, in his report for the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, has crystallized for our thinking the idea of 
what the Negro wants. He says that he wants just 
about what the southern white thinks he wants, 
but in an exact reversal of order. We usually jump 
to the conclusion of intermarriage and amalgama- 
tion. Myrdal says that is the last thing he thinks 
of. More than anything else, the Negro wants a 
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fair chance to earn a living and gain the rewards of 
_ frugal living. Our book says that the Negro asks 
persistently and insistingly for three things—the 
right to vote, civil equality, and education accord- 
ing to ability. 

Negroes have given to America the most genuine 
folk music she has. They are the almost ritualistic 
prayer songs, the sorrow songs in which, often in 
Biblical terms, the oppressed slave found escape 
and release from harsh -reality. We call them 
“spirituals.” Their authors are unknown. They are 
the product of the African slave and his life in 
America. One has but to hear such songs as “Joshua 
Fit de Battle ob Jericho,” “Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian,” and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” to 
realize that here is richness, imagery, and a folk 
art that is one of the few original and significant 
contributions to American life. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar was the first Negro poet 
to achieve general recognition. A book of his poems 
is worthy of a place in any library. To read his 
poems is an enriching experience. Many others are 
mentioned in our book with a tantalizing. sample 
from their writings. 

The Negro press is now a force in American life. 
Negro singers, such as Roland Hayes and Marion 
Anderson, have gained the highest national and 
international recognition. Books and even movies 
by Negro authors rate high in popular appeal and 
demand. 

In the final chapter of The Story of the American 
Negro, the author says, “I am keenly aware, how- 
ever, that many readers will not wish to stop with 
things as they are. To people who are at all con- 
cerned with human welfare there is always the ques- 
tion of what may be. Moreover, the story really is 
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not ended. It goes on today and down through re- 
peated tomorrows, and we of this generation, black 
and white, will live the story of those days and 
years.” 

She addresses a postscript to white Americans, 
mainly the members of the Christian Church. We 
often hear it said that we should simply follow the 
teachings of Jesus. “But to solve the race problem 
by applying the teachings of Jesus would involve 
at least three things: an understanding of what 
the teachings of Jesus really are, a knowledge of 
how these principles can be applied to a complex 
social problem, and the ability to get people at 
large to subordinate personal ends in a commit- 
ment to those principles. And that, I take it, leaves 
the problem about as difficult as it was in the 
beginning. 

“The fact that the problem is difficult and that 
we may not see quite clearly what the solution is 
does not mean that progress cannot be made to- 
ward a fairer and more just basis of living to- 
gether. It is surely true that the cultural, civic, and 
educational opportunities of the Negro can be in- 
creased; that white and colored people can be 
taught to hold more reasonable attitudes toward 
one another; that some of the causes of prejudice 
and injustice can be removed; and that techniques 
for adjusting differences can be worked out... . 

“The Christian Church has within it the pos- 
sibility of leadership in writing tomorrow’s story 
of the Negro. It professes a belief in the essential 
oneness of the human family, a faith in the divine 
potentialities of all humankind, a commitment to 
the way of love, and an allegiance to a Teacher who 
placed at the heart of his message a respect for 
human personality.” 


Men at Stillman Conference—the second annual Men’s Conference. These conferences are already producing more leader- 
ship among men in the local churches 
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All religious activities on the 
campus at Stillman College are 
integrated into the Westminster 
Fellowship. The council is meet- 
ing to discuss the Week of 
Religious Emphasis in _ the 
Spring. Standing is the presi- 
dent, Miss Velma McLin, from 
Athens, Alabama. The adult 
advisors are Rev. Charles Wil- 
liams, Rev. and Mrs. Jawells 
Carr, and Miss Myrtle Wil- 
liamson. 





Editorial Staff of the student newspaper, “Tiger’s Paw.” This paper is published quarterly and 
is sent to alumni and friends, as well as students 


High school students attending High School Sen- 
iors’ Day at Stillman College 


The Sophomore class in Religious Education listens to Rev. Charles 
Williams, pastor of Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, explain 
some details of the religious census to be made by this class. Seated at 
the desk is Miss Myrtle Williamson, teacher of the class. At the 
extreme right, in the rear, may be seen Rev. Jawells Carr, Dean of the 
Theological Department of Stillman. The 45 members of this class 
made a religious census of more than 1600 persons. Of this number, 
about 150 were found to be prospects. These were visited by the mem- 
bers of Snedecor Memorial Synod when it met the following week 


















“That They Might 
Know Thee’’ 





February 13-20, 1949 


A Week of Emphasis 
on Negro Work 





quainted with the program and policies of 


1 That our Church may become better ac- 
* the Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work. 








That prayer may be offered for God’s guid- 
2 e ance and blessing in this important work. 


“A little child shall lead them.” Many of our churches 
have day nurseries which afford a valuable contact for the 
ministry of the Church in the homes of the community. 

—Photo by Lambert 


That an offering of $50,000 be received to 
4. care for last year’s deficit and provide for . 
an expanding program. 


A fine group of young people from Rice Memorial Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Rev. G. W. Gideon is their pastor 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


Five and one half million unreached 


Toward the $50,000 urgently needed to carry on 


NEGRO WORK 
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Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work | 
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An effective project of inter-racial co-operation by the students of the 


University of Texas and Tillotson College 


Texas University Students 


Organize Tillotson 


Westminster Student Fellowship 


N February 6 a group of students, Negroes 

from Tillotson College and whites from the 

near-by University of Texas, gathered in a 
small auditorium on the Tillotson campus in Aus- 
tin, Texas. This student meeting has held a quiet 
but deep significance to the South and its racial 
problems. The white students were from the Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church, and they had come to 
Tillotson to help the Negro students to organize 
the first Negro Westminster Student Fellowship in 
Texas. 

Many heated arguments concerning racial dis- 
crimination have flared in the past decade. During 
the last two years people in Austin have been espe- 
cially agitated. A Negro, Heman Sweatt, tried to 
enter the University of Texas Law School. When 
the Board of Regents refused him admission, he 
took his case to the Texas courts. 

But all too often arguments have stirred both 
sides to the extent that Christian values have been 
submerged. During the time when the legal argu- 
ments were at the peak, the young men and women 
active in the student program at the University 
Presbyterian Church, adjacent to the Texas campus, 
faced some facts that proved to them disturbing. 
The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and U.S., with 
100,000 members in Texas, can account for only 
two Negro churches in the state. Our Church, 
spread throughout a state with a large Negro 
population, has almost ignored these colored people. 

This situation, student leaders decided, trans- 
cended the deeply rooted Southern custom of 
segregation of races. ‘Those who believe in segrega- 





*Tuleta, Texas. 
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tion and those who oppose it strongly can reach a 
common agreement on this ground: Every Chris- 
tian group has an obligation to extend its evan- 
gelical message to all people. 

The 400 students active in the University Presby- 
terian Church have done something about their 
responsibility, and it may well become a pattern 
for other Southern churches to follow. Making no 
attempt to break segregation down nor maintain it, 
these students set about to serve these Negro young 
people by doing in a natural way the things neces- 
sitated by this type of service. 

Last year members of the Texas Synod also real- 
ized that work in this area was long overdue. They 
found it incongruous that the University of Texas 
was ringed by strong churches to serve its students, 
while in the same town two Negro colleges had no 
church or religious organization to benefit the 
colored students of their campuses. 

The Tillotson students attended chapel and oc- 
casionally met with other church groups, but not 
until last spring did the University of Texas YM- 
YWCA form non-denominational Bible study 
groups on Sunday morning. Then members of the 
Synod’s Negro Work Committee learned that the 
Tillotson administration welcomed these programs, 
and they asked Rev. W. Jack Lewis, former Navy 
chaplain and present minister to students at the 
University Presbyterian Church, to organize the 
religious work among the Negroes at the school. 

The Presbyterian students and Mr. Lewis began 
laying the foundations for the new fellowship. 
They sent out a questionnaire to each Tillotson 
student to discover the amount of interest in reli- 
gion, and then they invited each interested student 
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By CLAUDIA POFF* 


Members of the council of the Westminster 
Student Fellowship at Tillotson University 
are (front row, left to right): Clinton Deary, 
Chairman, Enlistment Commission; Alice 
Hudson, President; Annie Jo Blanchette, 
Chairman, Fellowship Commission; and Prin- 
cess Graham, Treasurer. Second row: Rut- 
ledge Pearson, Vice-President; Marilyn Nel- 
_son, Chairman, Service Commission; Janie 
Brown, Secretary; and Andrew Day, Chair- 
man, Program Commission.—Photo by Depwe 


not already active in some town church to attend 
the first meeting of the Westminster Student Fel- 
lowship. One the morning of February 6, Univer- 
sity of Texas students conducted the chapel exercise 
at Tillotson and explained the purpose of the Fel- 
lowship. 

That night sixty-five University of Texas students 
crowded into cars and drove out to Tillotson to 
help these students form the new fellowship, and 
some seventy Tillotson students greeted them in 
the white plastered basement of Allen Hall. To 
break the stiffness that generally prevails when 
two unacquainted groups meet, each student was 
given the name tag of a person in the other group 
and told to find him. Soon everybody was yelling 
to be heard above the rest. The yelling broke the 
surface formality. Then the students began to sing 
songs that everybody could enjoy—“O Susanna,” 
“Red River Valley,” and “John Jacob Jingle- 
heimer Schmidt’”—until the time for refreshments. 

When the students went up into the auditorium, 
a boy from the Austin Presbyterian Seminary 
opened the service and a girl from Tillotson read 
the devotional about the brotherhood of man. Dr. 
D. Elton Trueblood, religious leader and author 
who also was the princip«l speaker at the Religious 
Emphasis Week then going on at the University 
of Texas, addressed that first crowd. 

“It’s dangerously radical to sponsor meetings such 
as these,” he said. “A coward wouldn’t do it. Yet 
this meeting is one of the revolutionary ways this 
Christian religion is making itself felt in this city.” 

On that first night Dr. James Wiley Brown, dean 
of religious activities at Tillotson, said that the 
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Westminster Student Fellowship was the first 
denominational effort to be made on that campus 
and that since it had received such an acceptance, 


he predicted a continued development. Four 
months later, at the end of their school year, the 
new Fellowship had grown from the original 60 to 
110. The Negro students had set a budget of $500 
for themselves, and were looking forward to the 
establishment of a new church building adjacent 
to their campus. 

Not only will the new Negro Westminster Stu- 
dent Fellowship reach into the group of almost 
ignored people, but it will touch the future Negro 
leaders of the state and serve as a funnel to bring 
some of them into active service in the Presby- 
terian Church. To encourage the enlistment of 
Negro young men in Christian Church work, the 
students of the University Church have set aside 
$750 for three $250 scholarships, to be awarded to 
the most outstanding Tillotson Christian lay stu- 
dent, pre-ministerial student, and ministerial stu- 
dent. These scholarships will become active as soon 
as the first qualified candidate applies. Thus, 
another step will be taken to extend the Christian 
message to all people. 

On that first night, Dr. Trueblood offered a chal- 
lenge to all the students. 

“Watch out for this dangerous Christian reli- 
gion,” he dared. “I warn you against it. It is ter- 
ribly uncomfortable, for it makes you use your 
energy. If you want to do the conventional thing, 
don’t take it, but something about it gets under 
your skin like a burr under a saddle. Yet, as dan- 
gerous as it is, it is the most glorious thing I know.” 
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Hall’s Chapel, Outpost 
St. Pauls Presbyterian Church 


ISS SARAH LITTLE, Assistant Director of 
M Religious Education for the Synod of North 

Carolina, conducted a Leadership Training 
School in the St. Pauls Presbyterian Church during 
the month of March, 1947. During that month Miss 
Little, with the assistance of some members in the 
St. Pauls Presbyterian Church, made a survey of a 
Negro community near St. Pauls. Following the 
survey, the members of the Outpost Committee in 
the St. Pauls Presbyterian Church made a study of 
the opportunities revealed in the canvass. Imme- 
diately, interest in establishing an outpost was 
evident. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Hall, members of the church, 
agreed to erect a chapel on their farm to be used 
for carrying on the work. The church was chal- 
lenged by such an offer. 

Soon after the survey, a Sunday school was or- 
ganized in the home of John Lee Ray, and the 
first service was conducted on Sunday, March 30, 
1947. Sunday school met in this home for about 
one month. When it became necessary to meet in 
another place, a tobacco barn shelter became the 
temporary home of this growing Sunday school. 

The new chapel, which cost approximately $2500, 
was completed in May, 1947, and the first service 
in the new chapel was held on May 18, 1947. At 
a business meeting of the whole Sunday school, the 
outpost was named Hall’s Chapel. Mr. Charlie Ray 
was elected the first superintendent, and Miss Eula 
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Mae Raf was elected secretary. Teachers for each 
department were chosen at the same time. All these 
officers and teachers are Negroes and have done a 
splendid work. 

The members of Hall’s Chapel decided that they 
would take up an offering each Sunday for Chris- 
tian Social Service, and this policy they have fol- 
lowed until the present. Last year they gave almost 
$100 to this worthy cause. 

The Sunday-School Council of Hall’s Chapel was 
organized soon after the new chapel was available 
for use. For the first few months this council met 
weekly and discussed and made plans and decisions 
concerning the work. The entire membership of 
the Sunday school, as well as the officers and teach- 
ers, had an invitation to attend any of these meet- 
ings. Often there have been as many as fifty at these 
council meetings. Since the Sunday school has be- 
come well organized, the council now meets only 
once a quarter. 

The entire membership has been quite active, 
and all have given liberally. Some of the tangible 
evidences are the piano, pulpit set, and pews. 

Last spring a vacation Bible school was conducted 
for two weeks by Miss Julia Reid, a Negro worker 
employed by Fayetteville Presbytery and Presby- 
terial. This Bible school was held May 31—June 12. 
There were approximately forty-seven attending, 
and the two weeks were very successfully concluded 
with a program given by approximately seventy- 


Hall’s Chapel Bible School, 1948 
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five members at the St. Pauls Presbyterian Church. 
A commencement program was also held in the 
chapel. : 

During the latter part of July and the month of 
August, a work camp composed of members of the 
Westminster Fellowship+ worked in this outpost. 


They put the finishing touches on Hall’s Chapel 
and they helped with the church organization. 

There are approximately sixty people actively 
enrolled in this outpost chapel, and with the aid of 
friends from the St. Pauls Presbyterian Church, they 
are doing splendid work. 


1 “Work Camp Experiment Successful,” published in the November, 1948, SURVEY. 








1948 Young People’s Conference, Snedecor Memorial Synod. This conference is Presbyterian. The future leadership of our 
Church is to be found in this group. They come from — — our Church area on scholarships provided by local Young 
eople’s groups 





Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“We fasted and besought our God for this: and he 

was intreated of us.” 

- Every Christian needs a genuine prayer fellow- 
ship. Through entering into prayer for the 
following special items, we shall share a fel- 
lowship with other intercessors of the Church. 


In our prayers let us remember that: 


All ordinary Church activities need to be under- 
girded with more prayer; 

Ministers are God’s spokesmen. They need the 
prayers of their people that they may have a 
new release of divine power for the preaching 
of the Gospel; 

Our missionaries look to us for prayer—especially 
those who are in danger zones—that they might 
be kept and given the grace and strength to 
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help the suffering natives and encourage the 
Christians among them; 

The Negro Work of the Church is growing in 
strength, but there are great decisions, and 
those who are responsible need the prayers and 
the support of the Church; 

Stillman College is fast becoming a great spiritual 
center for Presbyterian Negroes; the president 
and faculty need our prayers as they plan an 
expanding program; 

Overseas Relief continues to need the generous 
response that praying people of the Church 
always give; 

The Evangelism program of the Church is bear- 
ing fruit, but only prayer can release the power 
to make fully effective and fruitful the witness 
that is being given. 
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This article describes a situation of serious concern to the Christian leaders 





of the South—a situation not peculiar to New Orleans 


The South’s Displaced Peoplet 


By HARLAN W. GILMORE} 


URING the first seven years of this decade 
the population of New Orleans and its 
suburbs increased 62,000, a gain of 11 per 

cent, according to the latest estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census. | 

This was about one and a half times as much 
as the city grew in the whole previous decade, 1930- 
1940. New Orleans has been holding the rank of 
the South’s largest city, with Houston and other 
cities seeming to envy us that distinction. We are 
inclined, therefore, to reckon our greatness in terms 
of our size and to welcome such a population in- 
crease as a good omen for the future. 

However, there seems to be good reason why we 
should “stop, look, and listen” before coming to 
such a conclusion. Vast changes are under way on 
the farms of the South and part of the increase in 
population of New Orleans doubtless represents a 
sort of “Grapes of Wrath” movement of displaced 
share croppers and farm laborers from the rural 
areas of the South. 

Cotton and cane have been the chief money 
crops of the South. In the past they were cultivated 
with simple plows drawn by horses or mules and 
required much hand labor. With the vast improve- 
ments in farm machinery which have been made 
during the past ten or fifteen years, virtually all 
farm crops can now be almost completely grown 
and harvested with power machinery. The cost per 
acre is much less than with the old methods, and, 
therefore, the farms of the South are now mechaniz- 
ing. Because so much hard labor was used in the 
past, the labor saving which results from mechaniza- 
tion is very great. Where land is reverted from 





+This article was first published in the Times-Picayune—New 
Orleans States Magazine, October 17, 1948, and is published here 
by permission. 


tAssociate Professor of Sociology, Tulane University. 
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agriculture to forestry or grazing uses, the saving 
of labor is also great. With shortage of labor during 
the war, there was pressure for mechanization, but 
the difficulty of procuring farm machinery retarded 
the change. Now that machinery is available, the 
change is going on at a rapid rate. As a result, 
people are leaving the farms because their labor 
is no longer needed. 

During the past eight years of relatively full em- 
ployment, this movement has gone on largely un- 
noticed by the public. Most of those who went 
from the farms to southern cities found employ- 
ment and were welcomed by those cities. Those 
who could not be used in the South were welcomed 
to jobs in other parts of the country and, with their 
families, moved elsewhere. And in addition, the cry 
of farmers for draft deferment gave the impression 
that there was a great shortage of workers on the 
farms and concealed the fact that year after year 
the farms of the South had need for fewer and 
fewer workers. 

Figures recently released by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus, covering the period 1940 to 1947, however, 
throw light on the magnitude of this movement. 
In spite of the fact that the South has long been 
noted for its high birth rate and during this period 
undoubtedly led the nation in the excess of births 
over deaths, the rate of population increase in all 
but two of the southern states was far below that 
for the nation as a whole. Thus, while the popula- 
tion of the nation was increasing 8.9 per cent and 
that of New Orleans 11 per cent, that of the state 
of Louisiana gained only 7.6 per cent. Several of 
the states of the South actually lost population dur- 
ing this time: Mississippi lost 98,000; Arkansas, 
36,000; and Kentucky, 65,000. The population of 
Alabama and Georgia showed no significant change. 
However, during the period 153,000 people moved 
out of Alabama and 33,000 moved out of Georgia— 
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enough to make a good-sized city in each of these 
states. These figures indicate that in spite of the 
fact that southern cities absorbed many workers 
leaving the farms during this period, thousands of 
others left these states for employment elsewhere. 

The picture can be further clarified by a close 
look at Louisiana and the adjoining states. While 
Louisiana gained in population during this period, 
figures on interstate migration show that 32,000 
more people moved out of the state than moved 
in. Louisiana and the adjoining states of Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Texas combined had 311,000 
more people move out of them than moved in 
during the seven years, At that rate it appears that 
enough people may leave these four states between 
1940 and 1950 to populate a city the size of New 
Orleans. Louisiana is doing a better job of holding 
its population than several other southern states. 
This is probably due primarily to expansions in 
its oil, chemical, and ship industries. However, it 
is not doing as good a job as Texas, Florida, or 
Virginia. 

Figures recently released by the Department of 
Agriculture on farms of the South further confirm 
this picture. They show a big decrease in the num- 
ber of tenants and share croppers in the South and 
reflect a notable trend for farm owners to take over 
the cultivation of their land and even to merge 
adjacent farms into larger land units. 

Even in such prosperous times as these, the 
migration of large numbers of people out of the 
South cannot but be counted a loss. It costs to rear 
and educate a child to working age, and the South 
has had to pay that cost. If early in his career he 
moves elsewhere, the South gets no return on its 
investment. In addition, some of these migrating 
will hold or inherit the title to real estate located 
in the South, and as absentee owners will collect 
tribute from this property. 

The alarming aspects of this picture, however, are 
not what has happened to date but what is likely 
to happen in the future. A population movement 
of these proportions can go on almost unnoticed 
in a period of full employment and prosperity, but 
in a period of depression and unemployment the 
same movement may be a catastrophe. The coming 
of fifty or a hundred thousand people to New Or- 
leans when every hand is needed and jobs are 
available for all is one thing; a hundred thousand’s 
coming in the midst of depression to be cared for 
by relief would be something different. 

If the country were to go into a depression, the 
prices of farm products would fall. To produce at 
these lower prices, farmers would have to mechanize. 
Thus, depression would hasten mechanization and 
consequently would increase the rate at which 
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people would be pushed off the farms. The fact 
that today one in every three farmers in the South 
is a tenant and one in every nine is a share cropper 
shows that there are still lots of people to be pushed 
off the farms. 

At the same time, depression would probably 
almost stop the flow of people out of the South to 
other sections of this country, This is what hap- 
pened between 1930 and 1940. The migration which 
is now going out of the South would then be turned 
upon southern towns and cities. These cities would 
be suffering from depression and would have no 
need for the labor of the migrants. 

Many of these migrants probably could not be 
permanently employed for years, and none of them 
could know where the economic expansion would 
take place which would eventually provide them 
jobs. Therefore, there would be much moving 
from place to place in search of work. Many would 
go to towns where there would never be a pos- 
sibility of their being employed. Yet these migrants 
for the most part will be men with families, and 
these families will need relief, housing, and medical, 
educational, and religious services. To provide such 
services for relatively permanent residents is costly 
and difficult enough; to do so for temporary resi- 
dents or transients is almost out of the question. 

Such data as are available seem to indicate that 
there has been a tendency for white migrants from 
southern farms to go to southern towns and cities 
while the exodus from the South has been largely 
of Negroes. That may have saved the cities some 
racial conflicts, but if this outward flow is turned 
back on southern cities by depression, the situation 
may be doubly bad. Whether white or Negro, many 
of these migrants will be a serious problem to cities 
for years to come, as a result of their poor training 
for urban occupations and urban ways of life. 

Another feature worth noting is that it will re- 
quire less population in the towns and cities to 
provide the merchandise and services needed by 
this depleted rural population than is now the case. 
Anyone acquainted with certain sections of the 
prairie states knows how little population is neces- 
sary in the towns and on the farms to cultivate 
large areas of land with modern farm machinery. 
Thus many towns may be suffering a decline in 
their income and sources of employment at the 
very time they are being flooded with immigrants 
seeking jobs. 

In brief, it would seem that if the South is not 
to have a chaotic situation, it must have a big in- 
dustrial expansion which will absorb this excess 
farm population, or it must have large numbers 
of people move out to other sections of the country 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A chance meeting of a deaf boy and a missionary from China leads to the 


organization of an outpost Sunday school 











Members of the Sunday school of the Frank W. Price Chapel, Black Creek, North Carolina. On the extreme 
left is Mr. Ted L. Conyers, Superintendent, a member of the First Presbyterian Church, Wilson, North Carolina 


The Frank W. Price Chapel 
Black Creek, North Carolina 


By HAROLD J. DUDLEY* 


HE First Presbyterian Church of Wilson, 

North Carolina, in Albemarle Presbytery, has 

one of the most progressive programs of exten- 
sion in the Synod of North Carolina. At present 
there are three organized churches and three chapels 
in the county, besides the First Presbyterian Church 
in Wilson. The three chapels have all been started 
since December, 1947, when Miss Rosanna Barnes, 
of the Religious Education Committee of the 
Synod of the North Carolina, made a survey of the 
northern area of Wilson. The survey revealed that 
there were approximately 100 people interested in 





*Rev. Harold J. Dudley, D.D., is the pastor of The First Presby- 
terian Church, Wilson, North Carolina. 


starting a Sunday school. Since that time two other 
projects have been started, one at Lucama, N. C., 
and the other at Black Creek. This is a rather 
ambitious program for a church engaged in build- 
ing a four hundred thousand dollar building. 
Nevertheless, the members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilson, have responded splendidly, and 
the Extension Committees of the Church have been 
active in promoting the work in all three chapels. 
Members of the mother church have served as 
teachers in the three projects. The immediate sub- 
ject of this article, however, is the Frank W. Price 
Chapel at Black Creek. 


Just after Christmas, 1947, the writer received a 
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Tobacco packhouse on the farm of 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Godwin, near 
Black Creek, North Carolina, where 
the Frank W. Price Chapel was 
organized into a Sunday school. On 
the left is Dr. Harold J. Dudley, 
pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilson, North Carolina, 
sponsor of three new chapels in 
1948. On the right is Rev. O. V. 
Caudekk of Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, Synod’s Building Consultant - 


letter from Dr. Frank W. Price, distinguished mis- 
sionary to China, requesting him to contact an 
ill man in one of the Wilson hospitals. The letter 
revealed that Dr. Price had met the son of the ill 
man while riding on a train, and discovered that 
the boy, sixteen years of age, was a deaf-mute. They 
discoursed by writing notes. Dr. Price learned that 
the young man was not a professing Christian and 
talked with him about the matter and agreed to 
correspond with him. Some months later Dr, Price 
received a letter from the boy to the effect that his 
father was quite ill, and requested him to visit the 
family in Wilson County. Dr. Price was in the 
United States preparing for the Sprunt lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary, and at Christmastime, 
while in the home of his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Norman Johnson, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Rocky Mount, North Carolina, he made a 
journey to Wilson, eighteen miles distant, to call 
on the sick man. He talked with him and his son, 
Alfred, about uniting with the Church and had 
prayer with them. 

In his letter to the writer, Dr. Price requested 
that I call on Mr. Sasser. Several days intervened, 
and before I made the call, a telegram came from 
Dr. Price under the following circumstances: I was 
scheduled to go to New York with the Chairman 
of the Building Committee of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilson, for the purpose of seeing Dr. E. M. 
Conover, Church Consultant. However, the Chair- 
man of the Committee found it impossible to go, 
and shortly before train time it was necessary to 
wire Dr. Conover cancelling the engagement. That 
night at 9:30 the telegram came from Dr. Price, 
requesting me to contact Alfred Sasser and ask him 
to meet Dr. Price at the train. I immediately went 
to the hospital to learn that the Sassers had left a 
day or two before and that Mr. Sasser was in a very 
critical condition. An operation had revealed in- 
curable cancer. I then went to the ticket agent at 
the station to see if Dr. Price could be advised to 
go to the hotel on his arrival but was told that there 
was no public address system and this would be 
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impossible. There was nothing left for me to do but 
to go eight miles in the country to try to find the 
Sasser home, unknown to me. It was eleven o’clock 
when I finally reached my destination. The Sassers 
are tenants, living on a small farm. Besides Mr. 
and Mrs. Sasser, there are eight children, none of 
whom had ever united with the Church. Mrs. 
Sasser years before had joined the Methodist 
Church, but for many years she had not been able 
to attend. 

I was ushered into a bedroom where I found 
Mrs. Sasser and two little girls in the same bed, fully 
clothed. On a cot on the other side of the room 
there were two little girls lying with their feet to- 
gether in the center, fast asleep with their clothes 
on. I met Joyce Sasser, Alfred’s lovely fourteen-year- 
old sister, and his older sister, Mary Agnes, who is 
twenty-one and also a deaf-mute. I don’t think I 
ever looked into the face of a finer young mian than 
Alfred Sasser. He is sixteen, weighs probably 170 
pounds, and is clean cut and good-looking. Through 
Joyce, who is interpreter, I gave the message, and 
they assured me they would meet Dr. Price. I was 
then taken to the bedroom of the ill father and to 
my amazement discovered at least forty people in 
the room. All the relatives and friends had gathered, 
and in spite of the late hour, there were a score of 
children, some of them in the arms of their parents. 
On one bed there were five little girls fast asleep. 
Mr. Sasser was in the large bed in the corner, and 
upon touching him I discerned that he had a raging 
fever. He was unconscious but they insisted upon 
trying to arouse him to let him know that I was 
present. A son by his first wife assured me that 
they would meet the two o’clock train bearing Dr. 
Price. After prayer, I went to my home thinking 
that I would rest. However, at three A.M. the tele- 
phone rang. It was Dr. Price, stating that no one 
had met him. We learned ‘the next day that the 
train had been met at the wrong hour. I told Dr. 
Price that I would come for him immediately, but 
he said that he had already registered at the hotel 
and had been to the hospital to learn that Mr. 
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The Frank W. Price Chapel, near Black Creek, North Carolina, in prospect. This picture was taken at Camp Oak Grove, 


near New Bern, North Carolina, before it was dismantled and moved 


to the vicinity of Black Creek, where it is to be 


erected when sufficient funds are available 


Sasser had gone home. I made an appointment to 
meet him at 8:15 in the morning. 

The next morning I kept my appointment. En 
route to the Sasser home, Dr. Price advised me that 
it would be necessary for him to catch an 11 o’clock 
train to return to Richmond for an appointment. 
When we arrived, Alfred Sasser was on the porch 
and beaming from ear to ear. The whole family, 
of course, was delighted that Dr. Price had come. 
After greetings he went in to see the ill man. We 
found him slightly better. While Dr. Price was talk- 
ing with Mr. Sasser, I asked Joyce where she went 
to Sunday school and was told she didn’t go any- 
where but would go every Sunday if there was one 
to go to. I then asked her how many children there 
were in the community who didn’t attend, and she 
counted on her fingers twenty-three. I told her that 
meant then that we were going to have a Sunday 
school in the community. In a moment Dr. Price 
joined Mrs. Sasser, the children, and me in the hall 
and stated that he felt that he ought to say some- 
thing to Mr. Sasser about uniting with the Church, 
since his condition was precarious. Mrs. Sasser ap- 
proved. In a short while he returned to say that 
Mr. Sasser wanted to unite with the Church. When 
Dr. Price suggested that, with the elders from the 
First Church of Wilson, he would return on Sunday 
from an engagement in Wilmington to receive him 
into the Church, Mr. Sasser replied that he thought 
that might be too late. Therefore, Dr. Price turned 
to me and suggested that I go to town and get 
some of the elders and come back prepared to re- 
ceive Mr. Sasser into the Church and to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. This meant, of course, that his 
engagement in Richmond would have to be can- 
celled. After an hour I returned with four elders. 
We received Mr. Sasser and his son, Alfred, and 


daughter, Mary Agnes, into the membership of the 
Church. Dr. Price baptized them, after which the 
Lord’s Supper was observed. Returning to Wilson, 
my elders expressed their amazement. One of them 
remarked, “To think that this man would come all 
the way from China to discover these people at 
our back door!” 

Two weeks later Mr. Sasser died. Unfortunately, 
I was in Birmingham during the worst of the 
winter’s storms and was not able to be present for 
the funeral. 

Some weeks passed before we were able to look 
further into the matter. When spring had come, we 
secured Miss Rosanna Barnes to make a survey of 
the community, and discovered approximately 75 
people who manifested an interest in starting a 
chapel. The Sunday school was organized on April 
11, 1948, with an attendance of 29, in spite of a 
downpour of rain. Since that time the Sunday school 
has met every Sunday at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marvin Godwin. The tobacco pack house has been 
the center of worship, and classes have been taught 
in the pack house, out-of-doors, and in the home 
of the Godwins. The following committee from the 
First Presbyterian Church has been responsible for 
the extension program: R. M. Franklin, Mrs. Leslie 
Barnes, Ed Suessmuth, Sam T. Davis, and Hewland 
A. Branch. The following members of the First 
Presbyterian Church have served as teachers since 
the beginning of the work: Mrs. Hewland A. 
Branch, Oscar Farmer, Mrs. Floyd Davis (pianist), 
and Ted L. Conyers (superintendent). 

Early in the summer of 1948 the owners of the 
property desired as a site for a chapel, were re- 
quested to deed an acre of land to the chapel in 
order that plans might go forward to erect a build- 
ing. The owners, one of whom is a Methodist minis- 
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ter, graciously gave a very attractive piece of land. 
During the summer, through the efforts of Dr. J. W. 
Hassell, the Presbytery’s Executive Secretary of 
Home Missions, a government chapel was purchased 
at Oak Grove Camp in New Bern, North Carolina. 
Plans are under way to erect the chapel just as 
soon as funds are available. Such funds as have 
been raised were exhausted in the purchase and the 
transfer of the materials. 

The members of the chapel decided to name the 
chapel in honor of Dr. Frank W. Price, who at the 
moment was on the Pacific Ocean returning to the 
Orient. He has been advised of the progress of the 
chapel, and in a recent letter he said: 


It is an honor to have the chapel named after me, but really 
you and the friends of the Wilson Church are doing much 
more than I did for this community. I just introduced you 


to a family that I knew there who were in need. God used 
the illness and death of Mr. Sasser in a wonderful way to 
bring about this new outpost work. Please remember me to 
all the friends that I have met in the Black Creek community, 
and tell them that I think of them and pray for them. Alfred 
and Agnes Sasser, the deaf and dumb children, are especially 
on my heart. I love them very much and pray that in spite 
of their physical limitations, they may live out glorious 
Christian lives for the glory of God and for the blessing of 
the whole community. 


The Sunday school meets every Sunday morning, 
and twice a month there have been preaching serv- 
ices during the summer. Mr. Norman Morgan, a 
Middler at Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, has served as supply pastor, and fine progress 
was shown under his leadership. There has been 
an average attendance of over 30 since the chapel 
was started. No doubt this would have been larger 
but for the polio epidemic in North Carolina. 





The Gospel for a World Afraid 


(Continued from page 54) 


power, only such Christlike love made effective for 
the material and spiritual welfare of all concerned, 
will ever cast out fear from our tense and explosive 
class relations. 

The same truth holds good where racial rights 
and frictions are involved. It seems clear today that 
despite much continuing bitterness and unfair dis- 
crimination in this field, our country is moving 
forward toward a sound and solid racial peace. 
Slowly (often too slowly), but nonetheless surely, the 
fears of folk in all our racial groups are giving way 
to confidence and hope. One of the principal causes, 
surely, has been a growing body of Christian people 
whose racial attitudes and actions have been shaped 
by a feeling we could only describe as Christlike 
love. For clearly one mark of Jesus’ love for men 
was this: He never allowed their surface differences 
to blind Him to their common needs and basic 
rights. He never let man-made labels hide their 
God-given status as sons and daughters of one 
Father. People to Him were always people, to be 


treated not as “Romans” or “publicans” or “for- 
eigners,” but as people. Only when our love for 
men becomes “no respecter of persons” will people 
see it as authentic and Christlike, and only when 
enough of us display it so impartially will the fears 
that now plague our human relations cease to make 
us afraid. 

An old song tells us that “all the world is waiting 
for the sunrise,” and so it is: waiting and hoping 
that “tomorrow will be better.” But in this dark 
night of the world’s soul, when the freedom men 
want above all is freedom from fear, let’s remember 
as Christians what the “morn of joy” must be. Love 
shown in deeds of kindness, mercy and justice—love 
spelled out plainly, like our Lord’s, in acts of undis- 
criminating helpfulness—it’s for that sunrise, let’s 
not forget, that our fear-cursed world is primarily 
waiting. 


(Supplementary Article for February Circle 
Program) 





The South’s Displaced People 


(Continued from page 79) 


as has taken place in the midwestern states during 
the past two decades. Probably some of both will 
happen, but it seems that it will be little less than 
a miracle if these displaced farm workers are ab- 
sorbed into other occupational fields. without pro- 
ducing a crisis situation in the process. 

For several years the research staff of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and various other 
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students of the rural situation have been trying to 
warn the South of this impending movement. It 
will undoubtedly create grave problems for the 
southern states and particularly the southern towns 
and cities. They should now be planning and pre- 
paring to handle these problems. There are more 
time and resources available now than there is 
likely to be when the avalanche is upon us. 











Enthusiasm, energy, common sense, and love for Christ get results 


God and War Surplus* 


the past two or three years have been given 

a few glimpses of the benefits derived by Tex.- 
Mex. from various acquisitions of war surplus 
equipment. Dr. McLane and his associates spent 
much time and effort in securing many items which 
the school could not otherwise have possessed. Al- 
though all departments of the work benefited, the 
industrial shops were the most fortunate. 

In order to qualify for donations of machinery, 
mechanical equipment, and tools, we had to certify 
that we had adequate housing for such equipment, 
as well as prove our need. When World War II 
ended, Tex.-Mex. had the Westervelt Building, a 
boy-built cement and tile shop building 40’ x 107’, 
almost all of which was being used for a wood- 
working shop, with an additional 20’ x 30’ section 
used for a blacksmith shop. Back of this there was 
a long, open shed used for the school trucks. In 
these shops were a few home-made woodworking 
tools that were marvels of ingenuity and resource- 
fulness, but not ideals of efficiency. For example, the 
jigsaw was made of a discarded sewing machine 
head which had been inverted and placed in a 
frame made of discarded water pipe, at the side 
of which the old sewing machine frame bore a 
motor connected with a V-belt. Yes, we did hun- 
dreds of hours of productive work with this jigsaw, 
and it is still usable, although now suffering some 
of the infirmities of old age. With such improvised 
tools—the result of necessity met by Swedish inven- 
tiveness, Scotch economy, and Mexican craftsman- 
ship—Mr. Bergval trained some competent skilled 
workmen. One of these, Mr. Fortino Saenz, is now 
the instructor in charge of our school shops, teach- 
ing in this building which he helped to build while 
he was a student here. But good workmen are better 
workmen when they have good tools. Certainly Tex.- 
Mex. had a real need, and we could truthfully cer- 
tify that we then had adequate housing—far more 
housing than tools. 

When Dr. McLane made that airplane trip to 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, about eighteen 
months ago, in order to get a lot of tools donated 


‘top who have been reading the Reflector 





*Reprinted from the Tex.-Mex. Reflector, October, 1948. 
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before the imminent date on which they would be 
offered on public sale, the equipment picture of 
Tex.-Mex. shops began to change. Through the 
generosity of Uncle Sam and a number of his 
nephews in his service, the donation notices began 
to arrive. There were mail and telephone notices 
to pick up machine tools and hand tools in various 
Army and Navy air fields in almost every part of 
Texas—from Pampa to Harlingen, from Sherman 
to Del Rio. The Tex.-Mex. men drove trucks day 
and night, and we hired larger trucks to move the 
heaviest machines. A few other needed machine 
tools were bought at 95 per cent discount to fill in 
the gaps in the donated machines. Soon a large part 
of the woodworking shop was filled with machine 
shop tools. We paved the floor of the truck sheds 
and converted them into a leather and shoe shop, 
a well-equipped sheet metal shop, and a crowded 
plumbing shop, but the makeshift walls do not 
afford sufficient protection to valuable equipment, 
and must be temporary. Thanks to Uncle Sam, the 
picture is now reversed. We have more tools than 
housing. In fact, many of our most valuable ma- 
chine tools are not installed because there is not 
room to operate them properly. We have gone from 
poverty to riches as far as machine tools are con- 
cerned. In order to get real benefit from these, we 
must have more room to use them properly. 

While securing equipment from shipbuilding and 
aircraft plants in Houston fifteen months ago, we 
inquired about the possibility of purchasing build- 
ings at closed air fields which we might utilize. 
We knew public schools had bought such buildings 
at nominal prices and moved them where needed. 
As we returned, we inspected various buildings at 
Foster and Aloe Fields, near Victoria, which we 
were told would be offered for sale within three 
weeks. Numerous letters have been written, visits 
made to Houston, San Antonio, Victoria, and 
Dallas, trying to get a chance to buy some of these 
buildings which would have met so well some of 
our needs. When we had almost despaired of un- 
winding government red tape, our opportunity 
finally came—fourteen months later than the 
promised three weeks. 

Immediately we rechecked various buildings and 
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Everybody works at Tex.-Mex. 
Institute 


contents at Aloe Field. We found that Victoria 
County had been awarded all those buildings we 
wanted most. However, we found certain other 
buildings that we thought could be adapted to our 
needs most economically. Mr. Saenz promptly veri- 
fied the proposed plan of dismantling these build- 
ings and moving them in sections, since they had 
been constructed with bolted trusses, bolted wall 
sections, etc. Dr. McLane caught the first bus to 
Dallas, while Mr. Saenz returned to Tex.-Mex. He 
wanted to exercise first priority to purchase at the 
“public interest” discount allowed to schools. Yes, 
that time Tex.-Mex. “got there fustest with the 
mostest,” and filed the first application for a school 
purchase on that sale. In due time, we were notified 
that we had a limited time option to purchase 
three buildings at discounts of 95 per cent and 
80 per cent from “current fair value.” 

This time we wanted our bosses to make the 
decision. A committee of trustees asked a general 
contractor to go with them for their inspection and 
to give them his estimate of the cost of moving 
these buildings to our campus, a distance of about 
120 miles. Their decision was: “Get these bargains 
and do it at once.” Since there was some question 
whether or not the valuable kitchen equipment and 
































refrigeration in two buildings would go with the 
buildings, Dr. McLane again took the bus toward 
Dallas. ‘The next morning he paid the Treasurer 
of the United States $703.75, for three buildings and 
contents for which Uncle Sam had originally paid 
more than $63,000. The current fair value was ap- 
praised as $6,575, to which the school discounts 
were applied. 

It seemed the deal was closed and we had due 
authorization to take possession of the buildings 
and to have them removed within sixty days. When 
these authorizations were presented to the official 
in charge, we learned that two government de- 
partments still had the red tape tangled all around 
those kitchen ranges, bake ovens, and refrigerators, 
and the custodian refused to surrender them to us. 
Well, you know that Scotsman was not going to 
lose more than a thousand dollars worth of equip- 
ment through an interdepartmental squabble of 
Uncle Sam’s boys. But it looked as if he were 
destined to do so after he had made such efforts to 
avoid this very situation. Dr. McLane was at the 
regional offices near Dallas when they opened the 
next Monday morning. Finally, those War Assets 
Administration men got tired of seeing him around 
and mailed and telephoned orders to their Victoria 
official to release all contents to Mr. 
Saenz, who was already there with six 
hired helpers to disconnect and move 
equipment, plumbing, and _ electrical 
panels and wiring. Yes, it took three 
1000-mile trips and some argument, but 
God gave us victory. 

Mr. Hamilton went to Victoria for 
two days to disconnect and handle the 





Boys at Tex.-Mex. Institute unloading the war 
surplus building 









most intricate electrical controls and the various 
lighting and heating fixtures. Mr. Cobbs has just 
kept his alarm clock set for three A.M. the past two 
weeks, as he has made numerous trips with an Army 
surplus truck and a large trailer, bringing home the 
insides of these buildings. The general contractor 
estimated that we got more than $5,000 worth of 
plumbing and electrical equipment from these three 
buildings, besides all the kitchen equipment and 
refrigeration. Yes, Miss Murray has already had a 
large truck at Aloe Field getting part of this equip- 
ment for Pres.-Mex. We were glad we could divide 
with “our little sister.” 

Other teachers and our boys have been doing the 
work of Mr. Cobbs and Mr. Saenz here, so they 
could carry on at Aloe and on the road. Overtime 
and night unloading of trucks has been regular 
routine, but most of the removable fixtures and 
contents have now been unloaded here. It has been 
a good example of co-operation of willing workers. 
Yet, we face the big jobs ahead. Dismantling the 
buildings themselves and moving the various sec- 
tions is no small undertaking. It is too large for us 
to undertake during the school term. Our good 
friend, Mr. C. E. Leslie, the general contractor whose 
counsel we sought, offered to use his extensive equip- 
ment and trained crews to dismantle these build- 
ings and move them to our campus at his actual 
cost. Mr. Saenz and his chief engineer have agreed 
on the methods of procedure so as to give us the 
greatest possible usable value of these buildings. 
Soon large trucks and cranes will be unloading 32- 
foot heavy bolted trusses and wall sections on our 
campus. 





Then comes the really big job for Tex.-Mex. 
teachers and boys. As we have opportunity to do 
so, we plan to re-erect these buildings, not in just 
their original form but in forms to meet our needs. 
Although these buildings are not in that shape 
now, they are the equivalent of a frame building 
32 feet wide and more than 500 feet long. We plan 
to use a part of this material for another shop 
building west of the present Westervelt building. 
Some will be used for an annex and food storage 
rooms for our dining hall. Definite plans are yet 
to be worked out for best utilization of the rest, 
but some good ideas are in the working and will 
be ready long before we can get around to half 
the work that lies before us. There is certainly no 
danger of any of us running out of a job at Tex.- 
Mex. for many months to come. While one Scots- 
man on this campus rejoices over buying so much 
hard-to-get building material at 95 per cent dis- 
count, there is one “Mc” who is grieving over his 
failure to work out any way by which he can move 
more than 16,000 square feet of reinforced concrete 
floors the 120 miles from Aloe Field to Tex.-Mex. 

As Dr. McLane returned home from that third 
trip to Dallas, a bit weary but thanking God for 
His victory, he found letters from two long-time 
loyal partners of Tex.-Mex. In those two letters 
were two checks just large enough to pay Uncle 
Sam for those three buildings and to pay the ex- 
penses of the first and third trips to Dallas. A busi- 
nessman he saw on the second trip was his host for 
that trip. Don’t you see why we named this story, 
“God and War Surplus”? 





Missionary Sailings and Arrivals 


To Africa 
January 7, from New York, for study in Brussels— 
Miss Julia Hampton, R.N. 
Miss Blanche Sawyer, R.N. 
on Holland American Line, S. S. Leerdam. 
January 20, from New York, on Belgian Line— 
Rev. and Mrs. Joe Spooner 
From Africa 
November 24, Pan American Airways— 
Rev. and Mrs. Day Carper on emergency 
furlough 
To Brazil 
December 3, Moore McCormick Line, S. S. Uru- 
guay from New York— 
Miss Billy Gammon 
January 14, Moore McCormick Line, S. S. Uruguay 
from New York— 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wheelock 


Miss Edith Foster 
Miss Margaret Carnahan 


From China 

Due in Seattle December 20, on Transport 
Republic, having sailed December 1 from 
Shanghai— 

Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Vinson 

Dr. and Mrs. Alex Moffett 

Rev. and Mrs. H. T. Bridgman 

Mrs, M. A. Hopkins 

Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Junkin, Jr. 

Miss Elinore Lynch 

Rev. and Mrs. G. Bird Talbot 

Miss Marguerite Mizell 
Reservation to China for Dr. Gladys Smithwick, 
December 3, Waterman Line, S. S. Fairland, has 
been canceled because of the present situation 
in China. 
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Meeting of Indian Presbytery and Presbyterial at Sandy Creek Presbyterian Church, September, 1948 


A Day at Indian Presbytery and 
Presbyterial at Sandy Creek 


By MRS. C. C. ANDERSON* 


HE meeting of the Presbytery and Presbyterial 
fe Sandy Creek Church, near Fillmore, Okla- 

homa, was an interesting occasion. The groups 
began to gather on Thursday afternoon, and the 
services lasted until Sunday night. The meeting 
really had a four-fold purpose: The Presbytery and 
Presbyterial were each meeting, and the members 
of the church were dedicating their lovely little new 
church, and celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of the Sandy Creek Church. 

The day chosen for the main celebration was 
Friday, September 17th. Rev. Nelson Wolf, the 
pastor, presided in his quiet, serene way. He had 
a good program with songs (in both Choctaw and 
English). A short history of the Chickasaw nation 
and the founding of this church was given by Dr. 
R. M. Firebaugh. Mrs. Firebaugh presented the seal 
of the Chickasaw people with appropriate remarks. 
Dr. Claude Pritchard preached the morning sermon 
on Mark 16:15, the Great Commission, using these 
points: “One World, One Remedy, One Task.” It 
gave us a broad outlook and uplook. After a season 
of rededication, in which everyone took part by 
coming to the front and shaking hands with the 
pastor and other ministers present, a few remarks 
and the closing prayer were made. One of the most 
touching incidents was that Rev. Nelson Wolf, who 
had presided so easily, was so happy and thankful 
for the things that had been accomplished, he was 
unable to utter his prayer of thanksgiving, and 
someone else had to finish it. Some people think 





*Member of staff, Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 
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our Indians show no emotions: Their feelings, like 
deep water, flow silently. 

At noon we were divided into groups and sent 
to different camps, where the meals had been 
cooked in one room and served on long tables in 
the other room. There were three camps and one 
home close by which fed the crowd. One of the 
sweetest sights was the little fat babies and small 
children about on the yard and also in the church 
during the services. They did not disturb the speak- 
ers, for they behaved nicely. I wonder sometimes if 
the reason our children seem to shun the house of 
God, isn’t because they do not attend the services 
and learn to be in the church during their early 
childhood. Jesus took time to take the little chil- 
dren in His arms and to bless them, while their 
parents were waiting to hear Him. 

This brief report would not be complete without 
mention of the beautiful little new church. It is 
built in the shape of a “T.” The auditorium is 
the stem and the three Sunday-school rooms are 
the top of the letter. The walls are plastered and 
painted a cream color, and the outside of the church 
is white. It is finished to the last detail—pulpit 
and chairs, new benches and attractive light fixtures. 

The good leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Firebaugh 
is in evidence everywhere, though they would very 
modestly deny it. 

If anyone would like to have a taste of the good 
old-time religion, exemplified by song and service, 
come and spend a church day with our Indian 
friends at Sandy Creek Church. 
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Presbyterian Hour 


Winter Series Over Live Voice Network 


Rev. R. A. Lapsley, Jr. 


February 6—March 27, 1949 


Stations: Some seventy stations which compose the independent net- 
work of the Southern Religious Radio Conference. 


Time: Sunday mornings 8:30 EST and 7:30 CST. 


Theme of Series: Time for Decision 


DATES TOPICS SPEAKERS 
February 6 Time for Decision Rev. R. A. LAPSLEY, JR. 
Roanoke, Virginia 
February 13 Time for Applied Christianity Rev. WILLIAM B. Warp 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
February 20 Time for the Gospel Ministry Rev. R. W. MILEs 


Lexington, Kentucky 


February 27 Time for Christ as Lord of theHome Rev. W.R.CourTENAY 
Nashville, Tennessee 


March 6 Time for Christ as Partner in Business Rev. W. H. McCork.e 
St. Louis, Missouri 


March 13 Time for Christ as Personal Saviour Rev. R. K. McDoNaALp 
Berryville, Virginia 





March 20 Time for the Church of Christ Rev. KENNETH G. PHIFER 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
March 27 Time for Christian Testimony Rev. PAuL Tupor JONES 


High Point, North Carolina 


Alternate: Rev. Fe.ix B. Gear, Decatur, Georgia 


PRESBYTERIAN RADIO COMMITTEE 
Rev. JOHN M. ALEXANDER, Director 36 Hunter Street, $.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 

















Stations on the Presbyterian Hour Network 


City Call Letters Kilocycles 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham........ WBRC........960.... 

CS ea eee WDIG........ 1450... 

Caen. 5... sce WGAD....... a 

Montgomery....... ,_ », re 1440... 

BG os hes WERG. i503... 720... <: 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock 3s... BLRA. 2, 64c: . 1010.... 

Siloam Springs. .... tt a a 1490... 
District oF COLUMBIA 

Washington........ WE ies os ese 1340... 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville........ WIR ss oss 930.... 

See Spr eee aes 0, 5 a a | eae 

OMAREG. oi. 530585 WOBO.....6.. LS ea 

jc = A RR WWPF....... | BRE 

Tallahassee........ | DROS Raa 1340... 

We «or dkca ts, WPLA. Lica. O70; =. 
GEORGIA 

Wie re oo Ra UN had aks. 750.2. 

PUQUEUE S a.0 Bei0 56 9 ee 1320... 

Oe A ee ee WOWD.. 53%. O00. ... 

WNT os bar secs WMAZ....... 940.... 

WRGENMON. .. os sss bs ee a 1290... 
KANSAS 

Garden City....... KGHAR........1080.:. 

Hiutehison:.. .. i... KWBW....... 1450... 

WCE. 6 6 b65.ck FEANS. i 5. 03. 1240... 
KENTUCKY 

Lowisvine: :<....<i.« WAS. 6 ok oan 840.... 
LouIsIANA 

Alexandria......... 9. ee 580... . . 

Baton Rouge....... Wes 63s ven 1150. .. 

SP. ERIS 1490... 

Lake Charles....... MELAS. .isic st 1490... 

New Orleans....... Wied>..<) 2826s. 

Shreveport......... KWKH....... 1130... 
MARYLAND 

Beamer... .......2 AVBALS; is: 1090... 
MISSISSIPPI 

Brookhaven........ WEIR se dois recess 

Hattiesburg........ oo tg 1400... 

gio See 2) RR 1450... 


Ae eee ek 


Rev. W. H. McCorkle 





eae 


eee 


eee 





Rev. R. K. McDonald 


Time 


Wednesday, 
10:30 P.M. 
CST 

7:30 CST 


8:30 EST 


7:30 CST 
8:00 CST 
8:15 CST 


7:30 CST 


7:30 CST 
7:30 CST 


8:30 EST 


7:30 CST 
7:30 CST 
7:30 CST 
7:30 CST 






City Call Letters Kilocycles Time 
PES. 5, as. 2antaae ae ic ee 7:30 CST 
VYosso City. ....3.% WAGZF........ RIGO 5508 8:30 CST 

MIssourRI 
Kansas City....... tS Se, Sees 7:30 CST 
eee are TOR Seis 7:30 CST 
New MExIco 
RN Fit ox og neon’ © Se ee yee 7:30 CST 
NorRTH CAROLINA 
Asheville.......... WWNC....... SPB. ction 8:30 EST 
a ee ko! REE i | seein 8:30 EST 
Gastonia........... WAGING-s 64350 eee 8:30 EST 
See: . a <a eres 8:30 EST 
Waynesville........WHCC....... ee 8:30 EST 
Wilmington........ WMFD....... MO is. 4:30 EST 
Winston-Salem..... J ee |i 8:30 EST 
OKLAHOMA 
Bartlesville. ....... KWON....... 1400) © 6.0. 7:30 CST 
Oklahoma City..... BOMA 653. 1S. 6. 345 8:30 CST 
SouTH CAROLINA 
Charleston......... US SaaS | 8:30 EST 
Columbia....:..... . See SS ch aces 8:30 EST 
Greenville......... ere omens tas 10:00 EST 
Spartanburg....... See | rae 8:30 EST 
Sumter. .:....% Mates WEG. 5 ccviss oO 8:30 EST 
TENNESSEE 
OS eee oof Se ate ae 8:30 EST 
Knoxville.......... a 8 Sr oo eee 8:30 EST 
Memphis.......... dt ees, Se 9:30 CST 
Nashville.......... WHC i aes coon Ae ees 7:30 CST 
TEXAS 
| a rae BGGING. oo sk 5s 1440... 5s. 7:30 CST 
Beaumont......... RRM iy oak 1G a4 7:30 CST 
Why, cnc 's sre a on WFAA........ | 7:30 CST 
ea oe Re Ns, Fics huss | Re 7:30 CST 
San Antonio....... WHRSPLL © os oe oe a0. 6s 7:30 CST 
VIRGINIA 
ee es WSVS Bre a8 8:00 EST 
Norfolk oe Re cers LSE 8:30 EST 
MEE SG a esd sate WPUV (250s 6 bv 8:30 EST 
Richmond......... WRVA Gk eet 8:30 EST 
ne Win cuit 960s. 86 25 8:30 EST 
WEsT VIRGINIA 
Charleston......... WHINA. <<. 5 O58... ¥.0 10:30 EST 
Huntington........ iy Oe Serre 8:00 EST 
Ronceverte........ WROTE... is5a% IMO. tak 8:00 EST 


Rev. Kenneth A. Phifer 





Rev. Paul Tudor Jones 


















A Gift Overseas 





©Providence Lithograph Company 


From the Old Testament Series, 
“Stories Around the Campfire,” by 
Woodward 


“Pictures 
for 


Children 


Everywhere” | 








@Providence Lithograph Company 


From the New Testament Series, “The 


Birth of Christ,” by Stecher 


By FLORENCE STANSBURY* 


EACH boys and girls the story of Jesus Christ 
"T wicket pictures? How in the world could 
you do that? 

Teachers in most of the Sunday schools in Amer- 
ca have a wealth of resource material in good reli- 
gious pictures that help them interpret many of 
the basic Christian concepts and understandings. 

Missionaries say that one religious picture is 
worth a thousand words! Will you keep the need 
for and the teaching value of pictures in your mind 
as you read through this article, which, in fact, 
describes how you and your children may par- 
ticipate in one of the most worth-while service 
projects that have yet been planned for in our 
children’s work program? 

Without recalling again all the devastation of the 
war years in Europe and in parts of Asia and the 
Pacific, you know what has happened to the people 
there. Our churches in these areas that were led 
by strong Christian leaders and teachers have been 
widely destroyed. With this destruction went all 
equipment and supplies, as well as buildings. Les- 
son materials, pictures, Bibles, and resource ma- 





*Director of Missionary Education of Children of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 
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terials that help children to have a meaningful 
learning experience—all were completely destroyed 
in many places! 

These are the facts in the war devastated coun- 
tries. 

Today, several years after the cessation of war, 
the outlook for Christian teaching material is still 
pretty dark. It has been difficult to find. 

Children are growing up in these countries and 
need today, more than ever before in the history 
of this world, to know that the Christian fellow- 
ship of which we are a part is one that really does 
care about what happens to other members “in 
the family of God.” 

Christian teachers and leaders everywhere in the 
world are waiting for Christian teaching materials. 
And teachers and boys and girls of Christian 
churches in the United States can help supply some 
of these materials for use in other lands. 

PICTURES are greatly needed. One of our chil- 
dren’s workers who spent last summer in Europe 
said, “You should have seen the faces of the children 
when I used with them some of the lovely colored 
pictures as I told the story of Jesus’ work here 
on earth.” 

Through the co-operation of the World Council 
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of Christian Education and Church World Service, 
there are available two sets of pictures: Old Testa- 
ment and The Life of Christ. In each set there are 
eighteen pictures, 12 x 17 inches. Each set costs 
$1.00, and in addition to the large set of pictures, 
there are enclosed nine sets of small pictures 3 x 4 
inches, which include a selection of thirteen of the 
eighteen pictures. So, for $1.00 you will be able to 
send to the country vou and your children choose, 
one set of large pictures and nine sets of small 
pictures. The small pictures will be given tc the 
children to take home. 

Is it too much to hope that every Kindergarten, 
Primary, and Junior Department will want to send 
as many as five sets of large pictures? This would 
mean a gift of $5.00 in money. Perhaps you will 
even want to send many more. 

Pictures mean much to boys and girls. In a 
Junior Department one Sunday a boy of ten chose 
the picture, “Hilltop at Nazareth,” for the center 
picture on a particular Sunday. After he had placed 
the picture, the superintendent heard him say as 
he stood looking at the boy Jesus, “T feel like I am 
standing there with him.” 

This is a real way we can help to make the story 
of Jesus come alive in the hearts and lives of chil- 





dren everywhere. It will widen the horizon of boys 
and girls in our churches, and it will be a welcome 
gift to boys and girls around the world, as it enriches 
their Christian experience. 

A descriptive folder giving a list of the pictures 
in each set is available on request from the De- 
partment of Children’s Work, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9g, Virginia. Use the following form in send- 
ing your money to Dr. Scott, who handles all funds 
for this project: 

e 
Dr. E. C. Scott, Treas. Overseas Relief, 
Presbyterian Church, US., 


1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


I am sending $ 
Children Everywhere.” 

Set No. 1, Old Testament Stories ($1.00 each) 
Set No. 2, Life of Christ ($1.00 each) 

(Each set. will include nine sets of small pictures.) 
We would like the pictures to be sent to 
Wee ee Oe eee. (name of country) 
or wherever most needed. 





sets of “Pictures for 


Name 


ee | 


Address 


Church 














HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


1—Mr. Ira M. Moore, Africa 

1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan 

2—Mrs. Wm. C. Washburn, Africa 

3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil 

3—Miss Sallie M. Lacy,-China (Retired. Address: 304 
George Street, Fredericksburg, Va.) 

4—Rev. T. R. Taylor 

5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa 

6—Mrs. John Boyle, Brazil 

6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico 

8—Mrs. Motte Martin, Africa (Retired. Address: 1351 
Euclid Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.) 

8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China (Retired. Address: 113 
S. McQueen St., Florence, S. C.) 

April g—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico 

April 11—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China* 

April 13—Miss Florence Moore, Africa 

April 15—Mrs. Donald E. Williams, Brazil 

April 15—Mrs. Frank W. Price 

April 16—Dr. James B. Woods, Jr., China* 

April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico 

April 17—Rev. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (Retired. Address: 

Heath Springs, S. C.) 
April 17—Mr. W. J. Anderson, Africa 
April 22—Rev. J. O. Shelby, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Carillo Puerte No. 46, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico) 
April 22—Mrs. C. J. McClendon, Mexico* 
April 22—Miss Ivy Yeaworth, Mexico 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


April 
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April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan 

April 24—Miss Margaret P. Wood, China 

April 24—Rev. Stephen J. Sloop, Brazil 

April 26—Mrs. V. A. Anderson, Africa 

April 26—Miss Nolie McDonald, Africa* 

April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea (Retired. Address: 
Statesville, N. C.) 

April 26—Mr. William C. Worth, Africa 

April 27—Miss Margaret Liston, Africa 

April 28—Mrs. Wm. F. Junkin, Sr., China — Address: 
Tazewell, Va.) 

April 28—Mrs. Charles A. Sheldon, III, China* 

April 2g—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa 

April 29—Rev. John G. Parks, Jr., Brazil 

April go—Rev. J. F. Preston, Sr., Korea (Retired. Address: 
401 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.) 

April 3o—Dr. William Rule, III, Africa 





*In United States. 


Nore: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving 
from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent addresses 
so far in advance of the birthday. The Educational Department, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to supply the 
address on request, near the birthday. Should these cards be sent 
to Box 330 to be forwarded, please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card unsealed and with signature only, may be sent 
for 1% cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular first- 
class postage: 3 cents for Brazil and Mexico, 5 cents for Africa 
and the Orient. 
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Financial Statements 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948................ $610,427.15 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1948—January 1, 1949................ 638,170.44 
eens Gar ain I eon. 6. 5s ceo hn do oaks ae ee $ 27,743.29 
Program of Progress through December 31, 1948................ $187,404.79 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 
Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 19448...................... $366,145.06 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—January 1, 1949............... ck, ee 401,440.83 


Increase for nine months (including Program of Progress 
and Special Contributions) 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948...................... $162,272.08 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—January 1, 1949...................... 170,195.09 


Increase for nine months (including Program of Progress)..$ 7,923.01 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948...................... $128,630.21 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—January 1, 1949..................... _.. 175,987.04 


Increase for nine months..... IGA Pes. 8 ba’. ¢ c\a gee 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Receipts—April 1, 1947—January 1, 1948........................ $26,003.68 
Receipts—April 1, 1948—January 1, 1949........................ 39,232.85 


Increase for nine months (including Program of Progress)... .$13,229.17 
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WOMEN OF THE CHURCH 








Oniy Twenty-Eight Days! 

ECAUSE this month is short and because there 
are such important things to be done, women 
of our Church should lose no time in plan- 

ning how these important matters will be cared for 
and in enlisting every possible source of help. 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Foreign Missions 


February begins with the third day of the Week 
of Prayer and Self-Denial for Foreign Missions, 
which closes on the sixth. Plans have been made by 
the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions to 
guide local churches in making this week one of 
Christian growth in prayer and support for this 
major work of our Church. The PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey and the Church papers have been carrying 
articles about this work, so no one who reads them 
is unaware of the needs, the opportunities, the 
urgent call for workers, money, and prayer. This 
week will mean as much to you as you will let it 
mean. It takes time to pray, to give, to read, to serve! 
Each brings its own reward! 


Week of Emphasis on Negro Work, 
February 13-20 


February 13, by special order of the 1948 General 
Assembly, opens the Week of Emphasis on our 
denominational Negro Work. “As long as there 
has been a Church, there has been Negro Work. 
And from the very beginning of our own branch 
of the Church, we have acknowledged our obliga- 
tion to work among the Negroes of our South- 
land.” These are the opening words of the Report 
of the Assembly’s Committee on Negro Work, made 
to the Assembly in May. 

Plans for the week include information carried 
in this magazine, in the official papers of the 
Women of the Church, in Presbyterian Men, in 
Presbyterian YOUTH, and in our Church papers 
and local church bulletins. A leaflet explaining the 
plans for the week of emphasis has been sent to 
local church leaders throughout the Assembly. A 
special envelope is suggested for use in making the 
offering on February 20. There is also a leaflet pre- 
pared by the Committee on Negro Work, stating 
the obligation of the local church for Negro Work. 
Women of the Church will co-operate in this week 
if they “run true to form,” and they will show their 
interest in a real way through support given to 
every phase of the plans. 
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Day of Prayer for Schools and Colleges 


February 20 also marks the Day of Prayer for 
Schools and Colleges. In family worship and in 
public worship during the day, special prayer 
should be made in behalf of the Church schools 
and colleges in each synod and those that are As- 
sembly-wide in support. February 20 thus becomes 
a most important day. It marks the offering re- 
ceived for Assembly's Negro Work, the Day of 
Prayer for Schools and Colleges, and the introduc- 
tion of Survey Week. 


February 20-27—Survey Week 


Although responsibility is largely placed on the 
Secretary of Literature during this week, yet the 
success of it will depend on the co-operation given 
her by subscribers and readers, as well as those who 
will become new subscribers and readers of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

How a circle chairman or the program chairman 
of the general meeting ever thinks her work well 
done without making use of articles on the monthly 
Church emphasis in the SurvEY, is a hard thing to 
understand. Circles that give no time to the monthly 
Church emphasis (or cause) are missing an impor- 
tant opportunity to inform their members of the 
work of our Church. That circle program is only 
half done if the Church work is not presented, for 
Bible study alone is not enough; it must relate 
itself to the ongoing work of the Church if the 
full scope of study is given. So—this is a call to 
more women to read the Survey, to ask others to 
become subscribers and readers of it, and to become 
enthusiastic about this, the only official organ of 
our Church. This is a call to circle chairmen to 
plan to include the monthly Church emphasis in’ 
each meeting, and to make sure that the woman 
who represents that cause knows that she is ex- 
pected to bring current news of her work at that 
time. There will be more to tell you of this monthly 
Church emphasis as we go into the new Church 
year and plan the whole study program for Women 
of the Church. 

If you did not make full use of the June Survey, 
won’t you turn back to it and read it through, then 
call it to the attention of other members of your 
circle? That issue represents much time, effort, and 
prayer, and it gives information that is thrilling to 
every member of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
You dare not miss what it will give you! 
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Study Program 


The year moves to a close, and the circle study 
brings you further along in the survey of the Bible. 
If you have used Fitly Framed Together, and have 
been reading the Bible through by units of thought, 
you will be reading those epistles including He- 
brews, James, the two by Peter, the three by John, 
and Jude. Again, there has been opportunity for 
an unusual blessing if you have followed this study 
and reading. It is the hope of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work that thousands of women through- 
out our Church have been diligent in this reading 
and study, and that to many the Bible is coming to 
be a Book with a purpose, a motif—Redemption. 

The general program as suggested in the program 
booklet, The Christian Home Today, is well timed. 
It is called “Learning the Uses of Money” and 
emphasizes Christian stewardship. See pages 66-69 
of that booklet for program content and sugges- 
tions. One president of the Women of the Church 
in a college community writes enthusiastically of 
the circle and general programs for the year. Under 
her careful direction, there was chosen a program 
chairman who has made these programs virile in 
that church. The home has been emphasized, in 
all the phases suggested in the program booklet and 
in a manner that has been enthusiastic and inspir- 
ing. It really does take vision and consecration and 
time! 

The Guidebook is particularly helpful this month, 
with thought-provoking questions related to the 
Bible study, the monthly Church emphasis, and 
the general program. Those who use that book find 
it a source of stimulating study and prayer. 


To Whom It May Concern 


The monthly emphasis as suggested in the Guide- 
book is Christian Relations. This involves much— 
our Presbyterian Negro Work, the interdenomina- 
tional work with Negroes and other minority groups 
where the local church has opportunity; it includes 
that outreach to people where there is need to create 
understanding, relieve tension, and strengthen the 
feeling of concern, interest, and compassion. It in- 
cludes learning about other groups of people, dif- 
fering from you in religion, color, and general 
status, with the purpose to understand them and 
to bring them to a saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, divine Saviour and God, and to work to- 
gether co-operatively for better community life. So 
whoever you are, wherever you are, if you are 
charged with this responsibility, this message is for 
you—the entire section that you are reading now. 
Each part fits into the whole; it is a special message 
to you this month! 


ANNOUNCEMENT: In case there is someone who 
does not have information about the new study 
booklets, packets, and other literature for the 
Church year 1949-1950, this literature is to be ready 
for distribution this month. Order blanks have 
been sent with the March issue of Presbyterian 
Women, a copy of which was mailed to every local 
president. This is a good month to start plans for 
that study program—including the Circle Bible 
study, “These Are Written”; the monthly Church 
emphasis; the general study, “Of the Household of 
Faith”; and the special or intensive study, We Be- 
lieve, based on the Apostles’ Creed. 





The New Look Among Youth in Brazil 


(Continued from page 60) 


resented Brazil at the World Conference of Chris- 
‘tian Youth in Oslo, Norway, in 1947, caught a real 
vision of the Church around the world, and by 
sharing their experience of a world-wide community 
of Christians, have succeeded in making many 
evangelical young people in Brazil aware of the 
imperative of ecumenical Christianity. 

The existence today of organized young people’s 
work in the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, and in 
other denominations as well, can be attributed al- 
most exclusively to the vision and dedication of 
small groups of young leaders who have taken 
upon themselves the task of making a place in the 
Church where other young people may develop 
and make their specific contribution to its life. Our 
Church in Brazil has not yet reached the point 
where it can afford the luxury of large staffs of 
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specialized and paid workers to carry on its work; 
and so it depends largely on those who give 
willingly and often sacrifically of their time, energy, 
and talents that the work of the Kingdom may 
go on. 


Youth Committed 


It would be trite to say that the future of the 
Church lies in its young people of today. But, 
this being true, there are great hopes for the Church 
of tomorrow in Brazil, for its young people are 
certainly aware of their responsibility in helping 
make the Gospel of Christ known to their own 
people, and many are definitely committed to this 
high endeavor. In thus consecrating their lives, they 
become indeed the “moral elite.” The “new look” 
they have achieved is one that will last. 
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Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 


+Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 


Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talibina 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. — A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. F , Wai anucka 
Hotchkin, Rev. E.. Caddo 
Talbot, Rev. A. A., Talihina 
Wolfe, mig Neilson, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 
*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. C. 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


Folsom, a Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 


Van de Erve, Miss Janet 
Vest, Mr. L. 
Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 

*Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 

Adams, Miss Olivia 

Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 

Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 

Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 

Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 

Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. | aad 

Faulkner, Mrs. George W 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 

Gossett, Mrs. Effie 

Jones, Mrs. Josephine 

Jones, Mrs. J. N. 

McDaniel, “Miss Mildred 

McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff 

Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 

Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 

Robinson,, Mrs. George 

Robinson, Mrs. Annie 

Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 

Searles, Mr. George W. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 

Fa eg Mrs. W. T. 

Trogdon, Miss Martha 
Wade, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 

Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 

131 5th Court, S. W. 
Robinson, Rev. Jas. L., 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Naan Rev. Earl, Decatur 
ers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
Re hac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 


Chiphe, Rev. a Jr., Frierson 


Haydel, aor. , Baton Rouge 
iE. Sotoweed 

James, Rew Robt. A., Scotlandville 

Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 


Mississippi 


Aseurtzeng. ) Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 


Carr, Rev. Jas. a yaa 
Flournoy, Rev. L hs aaa 
Gipson, Rev. W. z. Miss 

ladney, Rev. Harvey, Waterford 
Moore, tev. B. B., Waterford 


Montgomery 








Schneider, Rev. Artbur, Jr., 


722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rev. L. S., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 
Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 445 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., harlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 


Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Tennessee 


Logan, Rev. J. Louie, Nashville 8 
922 11th Ave., North 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
131% Gregg Street 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. V. 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B. 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
Mclver, Rev. Malcolm 
oss, Miss A. Regena 
QO’ one, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs. George 
CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ata. 
131 5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing ‘Chapel 
Gian =. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
28 Coleman St., S. W. 
Pittsburg Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Louisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, 
Seventeenth Street Mission 
ichmond, Va. 


Foreign 


Pascagoula 


Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., Victoria 
Armendariz, Rev. 
411 Durango St. 
Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 a St. 
Campbell, Rev. R. D., Laredo 
P. O. Box 894 
Cantu, Rev. J. 8., Sen Antonio 7 
816 Rivas St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 
Cavazos, Rev. J. G., Corpus Christi 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
de Lugo, Rev. I. se Taft 
Franco, Rev. J. V 


Garcia, Rev. M. ¢.. San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 

Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 

Granados, mig — tie 


Guerrero, La LuszC. a 
: PO. Box 735 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 





M., San Antonio 





Home Missionaries in Active Service 
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Hernandez, Ber. J. A., San Marcos 
?. 0. ane. 299 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 8S. Second’ St. 
Luna, Rev. Alberto, San Benito 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco, 
612 S. Third St. 
Martinez, Rev. J. F., Newgulf 
P, O. Box 256 
Olivares, Rev. I. C., Laredo 
10 San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
1207 Gillis ‘Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue ‘‘C”’ 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
207 West Ireland 
Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
1209 East 8th St. 
Valenzuela, per. G. M., Houston 11 
7 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D ion Mercedes 
ev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 
Bidwell, Mr. Robert L. 
Cano, Mr. Jose 
Cobbs, Mr. 8. D. 
Jarvis, Mr. Wm. R. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry W 
McLane, Mr. 8. Brooks, Jr. 
Norvell, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 
eed, Mr. Perry 
Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 
Villarreal, Mr. Guadalupe 
White, Mr. Chalice H. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


*Murray, Miss Berta 
de Lugo, Rev. I. 8. 
Hesse, Miss Ella H. 
Moore, Mrs. Beatrice 
Robinson, Miss Mary Frances 
Rodriguez, Miss Luisa 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Totoro, Miss Lola 
Villarreal, Miss Esperanza 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 
Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 
Rodriguez, Mrs. E. 8., Dallas 
Presbyterian Mexican Mission 
Zapata, Mrs. Nellie, Dallas 
Mexican Kindergarten 
CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 
CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Blackburn, Rev. J. Nelson, Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 

544 Wabash Avenue 
Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 
Shangler, Mrs. Chasies 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Neighborhood House 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Kligerman, Rev. Aaron Judah 
2405 Garrison Blvd. 
Baltimore 16, Md. 
















































































LATIN WORK 

Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 
Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 


Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Santos, Miss Delia 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
tAmick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hasard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woon, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C 
n 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Pe ni 
Cramer, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M., Guerrant 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K., 
Jackson 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Juan 
Parvin, Rev. and Mrs. R. 8., Levi 
Salyer, Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa. 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 


tTerrell, Rev. I. D., Marion 
Anderson, Mr. E. Roe Fog | 


King, Rev. S. A. M., Max Meadows 
McChesney, Ley | Elizabeth Bristol 
Norwood, . Hunter, Marion 


Query, Rev. Ss. M.., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. ; James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M ., Appalac ia 
Weathers, Revi J.W., R Retreat 
Wood, Rev. W. Graham, Wyndale 


Asheville Presbytery 


tMcClure, Rev. R. E., Asheville 
26 Church Street 
DuPree, Rev. R. B., Highlands 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Lime, Rev. J. C., Andrews 
Neville, Rev. John C., Horseshoe 
Tate, Rev. T. G., Murphy 
Wakefield, Rev. W wen Sylva 
Warren, Rev. Pa " Arden 
West, Rev. C. C., Asheville 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 


Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Johnson, Rev. J. S., Crossnore 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Bakersville 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Buladean 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. a, ee City 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff City 
Hall, Rev. J. Leo, Piney Flats Be 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, Cocke Coun 
Williamson, Rev. Robert L., Kingsport 


Knoxville Presbytery 
(In Tennessee) 
+Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D. R., Farner 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rev. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Reed, Rev. B. Eg Chattanooga 
Rice, "Rev. W. M , Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Viser, Rev. E. D., dy 
Wolfe, Rev. 8S. M., Ferner 


(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institution 
Guerrant, Kentucky 

Gober Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 

er, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 

mbs, Mr. Oakley 
pono met and Mrs. 8. N. e 
Hall, Mrs. Ni 
Lansing, Mrs. Mea D. 
Price, M~. Byron 
Pry >r, Miss A eline 





Spratt, Miss Roberta 








f 
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, Miss Susan 
Gray, Miss Florence 
’ . and Mrs. J. W. 
Mullins, tee Beulah 
Mullins, Miss Frances 
McIntyre, Mr. and Mrs. Hazel 
Potter, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Strong, Mrs. Rowland 
Turner, Miss Helen E. 
Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 

itaker, Mrs. William 
Whitaker, Miss Vina Mae 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


Dr. W. C. 
Mr. B. L. 
2 iy I. 


Yovee 
se 
G. E 

, Mr. E. _ 


eeuae 













Moore, Miss ‘bunie Russell 
Pierce, Miss Lenore G. 
Pritchett, Mr. J. Byron 
Mrs. Elma 
Miss Hal 
Miss Agnes M. 
Miss Esther 
, Miss Fannie K. 
” Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, "Miss et 
Whitesell, Mr. Chas. F. 
Whitson, ‘Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Pry, it. H a3 Frances 
Hackney To Irene 
Hemphill, Mrs. J. Edwin 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 
Knox, Mrs. 
Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Philip, Mr. R. H. 
Robertson, Mrs. Mertie 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
B , Miss Eunice 
icks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Wattenbarger, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 





*Good, Dr. R. M. 
Clark, Mr. Graham M. 


pa —— ieoone 


Miss Janet 
— Mr. Carmel 
Lewis, nerd, Elizabeth 
Macom, Mr. Austin 
Parkey, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Pott, Miss Marie 
Trone, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
Willi v. A. F. 


Glade Valley High Schoo! 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
ec Rev. Charlton D. 


Frances 
Olson, Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, Miss Ruby Lee 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Birmingham Presbytery 
Blackwell, Mrs. J. M., Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. S. B. M., Tarrant City 
Hall, Rev. Ridgely L., a 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, 
Pridemore, Mrs. ae. i 
Rice, Rev. John and Mrs i. 


East Alabama Pa ay 
+Blake, Rev. William K., Ozark 
Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
ae, Bis. A oe M tgo 

e, Rev. Wi ontgom 
Eubank, Rev. W. H., Cla: “anf 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., 
Jackson, Rev. W. Harve’ 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., Wetumpka 
Smith, Rev. John R., "Clanton 


Mobile Presbytery 
tWalkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
Bogie, . J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. James H., rewton 
are Rev. John B., Stockton 
Swanstrom, Miss Faith, "Foley 


North Alabama Presbytery 
Abdullah, Rev. Gabriel, Goodwater 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., North Garden 
Echols, Rev. J. Fe West Huntsville 
Hart, Rev. Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
McNeill, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 


~ 





8 tevenson, Rev. J. P., Fort Payne 
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GeNERAL AssemBLy: Rev. E. 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 
EXBCUTIVE 


CoMMITTEE oF 


Tennessee: Rev. C. 


. Seott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 1120 Liberty Bank 


Foreign Missions, 
113—16th Ave., South, Box 330, Nashville 1 
Darby Fulton, 
Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. Comal 
Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard T 
Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, “Treasurer. 


Dr. Edward D. 


1814 Main St., 
Henry, Director. 


Co 


D.D., 
, Acting 


Executive Commitrger or Home Missions, 605 


Henry Grady = Atlanta 3, Georgia: Comarrer on Srewarpsatr, Henry Grady 
Rev. Claude H. Pritchard, D.D., Ezecutive Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, 
Secretary; Rev. 8. B. Lapsl ” Educational Secre- Jr., D.D., Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, De- 
tary; Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., General rector of Presbyterian News Service. 





Agencies of the Church 


N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
. Grant, Executive Secreta: 
John 8S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. 
D. D., Editor in Chief; 

Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. O 


ie MMITTEE ON WoMAN’s WORK, gg Gr 
: Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Jani 
McGaughey, Secretary; Mary 8. Cubes Srecsurer. 


Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
tPartridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 
Bagby . F.E., Piantersville 
pen dey Rev. E. H., Marion pcaeee 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur ‘kes alia 
Johnson, Rev. Geo. F — 
Powell, Rev. W. E., Cuba 


ARKANSAS SYNOD 
Arkansas Presbytery 


Cross, Rev. J. R., Martinsville 


Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Walnut Ridge | tT! 


Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkle 
Schuster, Rev. R. 8., Jones 


Ouachita Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
Eckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, Nashville 
Pine Bluff Presbytery 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Dollarway 
Miller, Rev. Earl M., Princeton 
Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Valley Grove 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Pine Bluff 
Trammer, Rev. R. F., ‘Star City 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Stewart, Rev. W. T.. Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 


tSwicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel J., Port St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D., Jr., St. Andrews 
Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 
Link, Rev. F. J., Tallah: 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., — City 
May, Rev. Carl, Fort Wal 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFusiak Springs 
St. Johns Presbytery 
tLarrick, Rev. A. R., Plant vg 
Bveey. Rev. Melrose ; ss 
Bartges, Rev. D. Cl de, Miami 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Dickson, Rev. David D., It, 
Lake Hamilton 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Keys, Rev. Walter x a Ridge 
King, Rev. W. T. 
Lyerly, Rev. M. an Brooksville 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. iami 
Smith, Rev. John Gordon, 
Daytona Beach 
Suwanee Presbytery 
eager, a, donee W. W., Gainesville 
rown, R Williston 
Beckett, Rev. a Perry 
Dobbins, Mr. Carl x. Dunnellon 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., esville 
Jac kson, Rev. bry me Jacksonville 
Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood 
Makin, Rev. Thomas H., Jacksonville 
McDonnell, Rev. H. G., ‘Ir. i 
High Springs 
Montgomery, Rev. E. F., White Springs 
Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 
Oldham, Rev. George W., Jasper 
Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
Swedburg, Rev. George C., 
Jacksonville 





ret, Rev. M. B 
Young, Rev. J. Riese Sac onville 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens Presbytery 

Li yg Rev. C. P., Commerce 
il, Rev. C Chas. tt ” Cornelia 
Tone. Rev. A. M ., Cla: layton 


Atlanta Presbytery 


a F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Vv. J. F., Conyers 
Anderson, . Bert, ecatur 

Mr. J.E., Villa Rica 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Mr. Jesse, Decatur 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
earey. Rev. W. G., ‘Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, 5 a hd W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M , Decatur 


Mr. John T., Decatur 
More Re John M. Decatur 
ts, Re .» LaG 


Rayburn, Rev. Robert W., Atlante 
Schum, Mr. Henry §&., i, Decatu. 
Sewell, Mr. G. C., Decatur 

Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Buford 

Smith, Rev. George H., Hogansville 


Augusta Presbytery 

tMcGill, Rev. F. T., Crawfordville 

k, Mr. E. L., Augusta 

k, Rev. Wm. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Davis, Rev. James Lee, Augusta 
Hawk, Rev. Ira T., Grovetown 
Kennedy, Tig? Jack, Sparta 
Petrie, , Eatonton 

Vanties, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 


Cherokee Presbytery 


+Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockn xt 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
n, Rev. 8. K., Menlo 
Seamer, "Rev. T. P., Cauoun j 
Lipsey, Rev. Sam, "Acworth 
Plexico, Rev. J. Clyde, Jr., Dalton 


Macon Presbytery 


Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
, Mr. J. L., Jr., Columbus 
Gess, Mr. Paul W., Perry 

Noll, Rev. Frank, Warner Robins 
Porter, Rev. Wm. Dublin 
Torrence, Rev. R. L., Cuthbert 
Wainwright, Rev. , Eastman 
White, Rev. : Harold, Mt. Tabor 


Savannah ay es 


tHarrell, Rev. beg de vannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T St. ——— Island 
Schwanebeck, Rev. Robert, Fitagerald 
White, Rev. Thos. J., White Bl 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. 8., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


tBarber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
McKay, Rev. Wm., * Thomasville 
Robinson, Rev. Chas. M., Jr., Cairo 
Skinner, Rev. James Don, 


Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
Wood, Rev. John, Valdosta 


*President or Superintendent of Sc hoo! 





+Superintendent of Home Missions. 
tPresbytery’s Executive Secretary. 





; Mr, 
‘airly, 
Southwestern Branch: 


ow. 


Georgia; Rev. 


% 
Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’Ss TRAINING ScHOOL For Lay 
Workers, 3400 


~ 


CoMMITTEE ON Preeeatt, 973 Peachtree Battle 
Ave., NW, Atlanta 3 4 
Thompson, D.D., Director 

—— ComMITrez, 36 Hunter St., SW, ase 

Georgia: Rev. John M. 
j Reon 


, coor: Rev. H 


Alexander, D , Di 


CommiTree on Overspas Re.ier: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, ae Georgia; Roy 
Campaign Director, 


Taw, 
©. Box 1433, Atlanta 1. 
Scott, Treasurer, 1120 


Brook Road, Bn a ig 22, 
uBose, D.D., 


Secretary; Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Executive Commitrge or CuristiaAn Epucation 
AND MINISTERIAL Rewer, 410 Urban  — 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. William H. 
Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Exszgcourtve Commitrae or Re.iaious Epucarion 
anv PousuicaTion, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 


96 


CommiITTer on Nzucro Worx, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batchelor, 
Secretary. 


Executive 


CommiTrer on CHRISTIAN Rexations, P. O. Box 


20, Virginia: Rev. John H. 


5094, Richmond 


Marion, Jr., D.D., Director 


Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade 
President. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
he Se, Inc., Commercial 
Bank Bide, z., Charlotte, N fs . McPheeters, 
oad George M. ‘Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FENSsE Ssrvice DepPaRTMBNT: Presbyterian 
DB uiding. 6-8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Treasurer. 
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PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 














COLLEGE DIRECTORY-— Continued 





Rooted in the past... 


The idea for the organization of Davidson College 
was conceived in the Presbyterian Church 112 years 
ago. The most powerful motivation for the develop- 
ment of Davidson College has been supplied by the 


Fifty-one per cent of all Davidson graduates enter 
business pursuits each year. These are the people 
who become active lay leaders in the churches 
throughout our entire General Assembly. Ninety- 
one per cent of all Davidson men become active 
churchmen. 

Davidson also provides ministerial leadership for 


Davidson College has launched a Development 
Program designed to insure her continuation as a 
first-rate educational institution of our Church. Two 
and one-half million dollars are being sought to take 
care of the minimum needs, which include the build- 
ing of an adequate church on the campus to serve 
both the students and the college community, a 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
Kerrville, Texas 


\ A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
' High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1949-50 school year 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


| 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE and the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Church. The most important factor about Davidson 
College today is its organic relationship to our 
Church. 


A Steady Bulwark Against the Rising Tide of Secularism 


Serving the present... 


the Church. Every second active minister in North 
Carolina today was trained at Davidson; every 
fourth active minister in the entire General As- 
sembly attended Davidson. Today, Davidson grad- 
uates are serving pulpits in every Synod and on all 
mission fields of our entire Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


A Child of the Church — Mother of Churchmen 


Planning the future... 


gymnasium, which is now under construction, a stu- 
dent center, a fine arts building, and a dormitory. | 
In keeping with good sound financial management, 
$1,000,000 will be set aside for endowment. David- 
son College wishes the earnest prayers and active 
support of those who believe in Christian education. 


Davidson’s Future Must Be Assured Today 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Rev. JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


18499 AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Sherman, Texas 


1949 


A co-educational Christian Liberal Arts College, fully ac- 
credited, modern, balanced curriculum in the liberal and 
fine arts, sciences, and personnel services. 


Now in its one hundredth year of continuous service. 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 





The Presbyterian Church has always 
stood for high standards of education. 
These colleges offer educational op- 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
1819-1949 


In the Heart of the Bluegrass 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 





















portunities under Christian influence 
to young people. Each college gladly 
responds to inquiries from parents, 
young people, and others. 


cation under Christian influences. 
catalogue and view book, address: 





Box 401-S 





DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Affiliated colleges of the Liberal Arts and 
Sciences for men and for women on sepa- 
rate campuses. A co-ordinate plan of edu- 


For 
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REBUILDING 
OUR Wlisriou Sewice 


@ The lights are coming on again in the 
fields that have been darkened by war 
and despair. 





Sorrow and weeping are being turned into 
joy and laughter. 


@ New buildings are rising from the ashes 
of the old. 


@ Hospitals are resuming their work of 
mercy. 





@ Schools are once more offering light and 
leading. 


,° Churches are open again. 


me © Grateful congregations are lifting their 
: songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


RUINS OF OUR SEMINARY PROPERTY IN JAPAN 


Total Goal for Rebuilding and Expansion . $4,000,000 
Raised to Date. ; . 1,000,000 


URGENTLY NEEDED . $3,000,000 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER AND SELF-DENIAL 
JANUARY 30 - FEBRUARY 6, 1949 





Presbyterian Program of Progress, 803 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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